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Chronicle 


Mexico.—Hard pressed by “ Wall Street ” the Admin- 
istration is beginning to negotiate with Mexico for the 
recognition of the Obregon Government. The following 

summary of the proceedings up to 


Mexican-American date is taken from Time of May 5: 


Conference : : 
The first active official step toward Mex- 


ican recognition since 1921, when Secretary of State Hughes sug- 
gested that a convention should be signed covering the major 
points of disagreement, was taken by the joint action of the 
United States and Mexican Governments in convening a meeting 
of an American-Mexican commission in Mexico City. 

As reported last week, the United States members of the com- 
mission are Charles B. Warren, eminent lawyer and former Am- 
bassador to Japan and Judge John Barton Payne, head of the 
American Red Cross. The Mexican nominees are Ramon Ross, 
close personal friend of President Obregon and Fernando Gon- 
zales Rea, prominent Mexican lawyer. 

The object of the commission is to reach a mutual understanding 
between the two countries. The center of the trouble pivots on 
Article 27 of the 1917 Constitution, in which was affirmed the 
title of the Mexican people to mineral and other sub-soil deposits. 
A stipulation was also inserted whereby the development of min- 
eral fuel was reserved exclusively to Mexicans and those foreign- 
ers who waived the right of redress through diplomatic channels 
to their respective governments. On May 27, 1921, Secretary 
Hughes, in his note to the Mexican Government, confirmed the 


a 


right of Mexico to safeguard her interests, but asked that Article 
27 should not be interpreted retroactively. This was conceded by 
President Obregon in September, 1922. It was then felt that the 
intent of the article as applied under Mexican law was nothing 
short of confiscation. The commission, which will meet at Mex- 
ico City early in this month, will strive to reach a signed agree- 
ment with the Mexican Government to the effect that American- 
owned oil lands will not be confiscated under the stipulations of 
Article 27. Another matter to be settled is the claims of United 
States citizens against Mexico for loss of life and property under 
former Governments. These claims are reported to exceed the 
sum of $240,000,000. 

The suggestion about the commission is said to have 
emanated from President Harding, not from Mr. Hughes. 


Near East Conference.—The outstanding features at 
Latisanne, where the Allied and Turkish delegates are 
still engaged in bitter controversy over the terms of a 

a Turkish peace, were a startling, if un- 

Minister Grew on .. . 

the Chester Claims “ial, announcement by Mr. Grew, 

the American “observer,’’ and the 
French ultimatum on Syria. Mr. Grew, Minister to 
Switzerland, and head of the American unofficial delega- 
tion, notified General Pelle, chief of the French delegation, 
that the American Government does not intend to support 
the claims of its nationals to concessions in Turkish terri- 
tory, which abrogate, or conflict with the justly acquired 
rights of the nationals of other countries. Mr. Grew plainly 
stated the well known position of the United States. That 
policy, he said, stood for “the open door,” but it meant 
the open door for all. It did not mean that the United 
States claimed for its citizens that they could enter by the 
open door and acquire, with the support of their Gov- 
ernment rights which later on might be proved to belong 
to others. 

The French interpreted this statement as meaning that 
the American Government would not support the Chester 
claim to rights given by the Turks to the French in 1914, 
previous to the war, in return for a loan. It is said that 
Mr. Grew referred, in particular, to the Sivas-Samsun 
railroad. It is also construed that Washington would not 
necessarily back the Chester claims to the Mosul oil fields, 
stretches of which lie along the territory tapped by the 
Sivas railroad on its southern section. These interpreta- 
tions, and others given to the words of the American 
Minister, may not be entirely correct in every point. But 
his words were meant to convey the impression that his 
Government intends to proceed very slowly in demanding 
recognition for that part of the Chester claims, which is 
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contested. Mr. Grew was quoted as stating that Mr. 
Hughes, the American Secretary of State, had not as yet 
secured all the documents in relation to these claims, and 
that he was studying the matter. It is understood that 
General Pelle assured Mr. Grew that while France would 
not recognize any grant by the Turks annulling the 
rights and privileges given to France, the French Gov- 
ernment would not interpose the slightest hindrance to 
Americans enjoying to the full any rights and concessions, 
which the Turks were free to grant them. 

The French Government officially 
notified the Turkish Government that 
France will refuse to negotiate a peace 
treaty under conditions which are equivalent to a military 
threat, and that, therefore, if the Turkish concentration 
of troops along the Syrian border is not speedily stopped, 
France will recall her delegation at Lausanne. In his 
reply to General Pelle, who had presented this quasi-ulti- 
matum to Ismet Pasha, the latter informed the French 
delegate that by this move Turkey intended no military 
aggression. General Pelle informed him that Premier 
Poincaré believed that the Turks intended a military 
threat by sending as many as five Turkish divisions along 
the frontier lines established in the treaty between Angora 
and Paris. The Turks at Lausanne rather indiscreetly let 
it be known, almost openly, that the divisions were dis- 
patched to endeavor, if possible, to alarm the French. The 
threat has evidently had an immediate reaction in the 
Poincaré Cabinet in its changed and now unfriendly atti- 
tude towards the Turks. A proof of this may be seen 
in the action of the French Government in stating before 
the conference that France will insist that the interest on 
the Ottoman debt, of which she holds four-fifths, must 
be paid in gold. The Turks have so far refused to pay 
it in this form. There are good reasons to believe that 
Great Britain will back France in this new phase of her 
policy in Asia Minor. This policy may bring one of two 
widely different results. It may force the Turks to make 
a peace treaty, or precipitate an open defiance of France 
and the Allies and again disrupt the conference. 


French Ultimatum 
on Syria 


Pan-American Conference.—The fifth Pan-American 
Congress ended its sessions at Santiago de Chile on May 
3. After six weeks deliberations, it succeeded in reach- 

Agreement onCom- ing agreements on general questions of 

ar commerce, education and hygiene, 

Disagreement on ' ‘ 

League but failed to reach any harmonious 
conclusion on naval armaments, the League of Nations, 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Future Pan-American gatherings will be called to 
take further action on subjects of interest to various 
Western nations. The Pan-American Congress of Jurists, 
which meets at Rio de Janeiro in 1925, will be asked to 
attempt a codification of American international law. To 
this conference of jurists, the gathering referred the 
Costa Rican plan for an American Court of Justice. 
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The conference adopted two treaties, one for the pro- 
tection of Pan-American trademarks, another for an 
agreement under which international disputes would be 
investigated by a fault-finding committee. The hygiene 
committee was headed by Dr. George E. Vincent, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation. This committee 
brought about the adoption of measures that will enable 
international cooperation in stamping out disease. This 
was in many ways one of the most practical and beneficial 


results of the congress. Many of the delegates looked’ 


upon it as its most important achievement. The prohibi- 
tion movement was encouraged, and the conference agreed 
to assist in keeping intoxicants from being exported to the 
United States. Sefior A. Edwards, of Chile, president 
of the congress, closed his address at the final session 
with the declaration that “an America united and con- 
scious of its strength, realizing its true position, is more 
than a hope; it is a guarantee for the human race.” After 
paying his tribute to the motherlands of America, Spain, 
England, Portugal and France, Sefior Edwards reminded 
his hearers that this was the centennial year of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. “Whatever interpretations the Monroe 
Doctrine had received,” he said, “ none can fail to notice 
the transcendental importance of this fact to America. 
The spirit of President Monroe has spread throughout 
the length and breadth of America.” The next conference 
will be held at Havana, Cuba. The date will be deter- 
mined by the Pan-American Union and the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. 


Rumania.—The new constitution sets at defiance all 
the treaty obligations by which Rumania is bound to grant 
full religious equality to all the various denominations 
representing the different minorities 
within her territory. In place of equal 
religious rights, Article 23 of the Con- 
stitution recognizes three grades among the different 
Churches of the country. In the first it places the Greek- 
Orthodox, as the “ ruling Chtrch ” ; second rank is given 
to the United Greek Catholic Church, as the “ favorite 
Church,” and all other Churches are then grouped in the 
third class. Yet out of the 16,000,000 inhabitants in the 
present Rumania, about 5,000,000 belong to neither of 
these two Greek Churches. Describing the racial ag- 
glomeration in this country, as now constituted, Dr. 
Funder writes for the N. C. W. C. News Service: 

New Rumania, with a population increased by 8,000,000 souls, 
cannot afford to overlook the fact that this increased population 
is not to be dealt with as aliens. By virtue of her treaty obligations, 
Rumania is bound to grant absolute equality of rights to the 
denominational minorities in her new territories. Rumania’s new 
possessions, chiefly the provinces of Transylvania, Bukowina, 
Marmaros, and the Banat, are considerably superior to Rumania 
itself in matters of national education and cultural institutions. In 
the schools of the “ Transylvanian Saxons ” and of the “ Swabians ” 
of the Banat, education has progressed to a standard equal to fhat 
of the most cultured countries of Europe. These achievements are 
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due chiefly to the efforts made by the various Christian denomina- 
tions in that territory where the Roman Catholic, the Greek United, 
and the Protestant Churches were allowed to develop freely side 
by side under the old regime and where public instruction was 
encouraged. The highly cultured populations of these provinces 
are deeply resentful because of the religious discrimination against 
them in the new constitution. 

We have on former occasions sufficiently made plain 
how this theoretical distinction is carried into practise, 
and how bitter the persecution is which continues to be 
waged against the Catholic Church. 


Russia.—The outstanding event of the week in Russia 
was the Congress of the Russian Church. The meeting was 
preceded by an intensive propaganda among Churchmen, 

with the result that when the first ses- 


“—— Church sion opened with 450 delegates, the 
— Living Church party was in complete 
control. This party, though divided into several fac- 


tions, now practically rules the Russian Church. The 
Living Church is described by Captain McCullagh in the 
New York HErRALp as a political creation of the Bol- 
sheviki, who hope thereby to control and eventually 
abolish religion in Russia. Mr. McCullagh further declares 
that the Living Church has no religious driving force, and 
must eventually lead to atheism. Before the Congress in- 
vitations were sent to the American Methodists and to the 
Federal Council of Churches. The latter took no action 
in the matter, but the former sent Bishop Edgar Blake, 
who is Bishop of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Southern Europe, as an “unofficial observer.” 
In the opening session of the Congress Lenin was declared 
to be “dear to the Church,” and prayers were offered for 
his recovery. The Soviet Government was praised for its 
“evangelical aims.” The first act of the Congress was to 
depose and laicize Bishop Tikhon, now in prison, and to 
abolish the Patriarchate forever. Apparently now that 
Tikhon is looked on as a layman, he will be tried as a 
layman, and the Bolsheviki seem to hope that thus they 
will not arouse the same storm of indignation that greeted 
the execution of Father Butchkavitch. In a recent meet- 
ing of the People’s Commissars all except Tchitcherin, 
who is a Slav, were in favor of the death penalty for 
Tikhon. The prosecutor in the deposition of Tikhon was 
Father Vedensky, who with Krassnitsky, has thus far 
dominated the Congress. Later Vedensky was invested 
with the dignity of Archbishop of Moscow, in recogni- 
tion, it is said, of his services against Tikhon. Bishop 
Blake was present at the first session and spoke. He is 
reported as having declared that the Church cannot stand 
aside but must follow revolutionary upheavals, and accept 
every movement looking towards greater brotherhood. 
“For the first time in human history,” he is reported as 
saying, “a great nation is dedicating itself to do good for 
the masses of humanity, and is striving to attain every- 
thing God-given for man.” On Friday May 4, according 
to report, the Methodist Conference of Bishops repudiated 
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the utterances of Bishop Blake, and recalled him from 
Russia. In one of its later acts the Congress in Russia 
abolished the monasteries. The devotion to saints’ relics 
was also prohibited. A decree was passed allowing priests 
to marry again after ordination on the death of the first 
wife. Married priests can also be made Bishops, accord- 
ing to another decree. Formerly only celibate priests 
could be consecrated Bishops. 


The Ruhr.—On May 2, the German Government pre- 
sented simultaneously to the Entente and Washington 
Governments a reparations proposal of thirty billion gold 
marks, to be accepted as the sum total 
of Germany’s obligations in cash and 
in kind. This sum was designated as 
the ultimate limit of her possibilities to pay. Grave 
doubts are, in fact, expressed in the note itself whether 
this offer does not exceed the present ability of Germany, 
in view of the heavy dislocation and weakening of the 
country’s economic organization caused by the Ruhr occu- 
pation. The note begins with the expression of an earnest 
desire for the reconstruction of the devastated areas and 
the restoration of sound economic life by mutual under- 
standing. Because of her lack of excess profits Germany 
will not be able to raise any considerable loan from her 
own resources wherewith to render payment. She, there- 
fore, stands in need of foreign loans, but these will be 
readily obtainable as soon as her credit is properly re- 
stored. Twenty billions of the total reparations offer are 
to be raised before July 1, 1927, by a bond issue at normal 
rates of interest on the international money market. Of 
the remaining sum, five billions are to be raised before 
July 1, 1929, and the other five billion before July 1, 1931. 
Germany, in accordance with existing treaties, will also 
make payments in kind, which are to be credited to her 
account. Special provisions are also made to cover the 
possibility that the entire loan.might not be fully obtained 
by the dates assigned. An impartial international com- 
mission will determine the action to be taken. The Ger- 
man Government, we are told, is convinced that with these 
proposals it has made the highest offers that lie within 
Germany’s economic capacity, and that “ no unprejudiced 
party that takes into consideration the shrinkage of Ger- 
many’s basis of production and the reduction of her na- 
tional wealth through the enormous payments already 
made, if judgment be impartial, can arrive at a higher 
estimate.” But foreseeing that objection may be raised 
on this point the note makes the following important 
statement, which throws open the entire subject to impar- 
tial arbitration : 

In case this view should not be shared by the other side, the 
German Government proposes, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the American Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, to leave the 
whole reparation problem to the decision of an international com- 
mission free from every political influence. 


The German Government is further prepared to deter- 
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mine, by way of an international-loan syndicate, the secur- 
ities and guarantees that must be offered, and to take all 
proper legislative measures to assure the cooperation of 
the entire German business world. On the other hand, 
to make possible the fulfilment of these offers, Germany 
must be freed from the present political and economc re- 
strictions, and a basis for the unhampered exchange of 
vitally important commodities must be created. The note 
concludes with the following voucher of Germany’s readi- 
ness to enter into a lasting peace compact: 


In the same interest of peaceable cooperation between Germany 
and France, the German Government is prepared, as was its in- 
tention in proposing the conclusion of a Rhine compact, to accept 
any agreement calculated to secure peace and based on reciprocity. 
The German Government is prepared more especially to accept 
any agreement binding both Germany and France to submit all 
conflicts arising between them, which cannot be regulated in the 
usual diplomatic way, to some kind of peaceful international pro- 
cedure; that is, that juridicial conflicts should be submitted to an 
arbitration proceeding and all other conflicts to a reconciliation 
process, after the example of the Bryan agreements. 


The agreements here referred to are the series of arbi- 
tration treaties negotiated with Great Britain and other 
foreign countries during the Wilson Administration by 
Secretary of State Bryan. At the conclusion of its pro- 
posals the German Government adds that the starting 
point of negotiations must be the restoration of the statu 
quo ante within the shortest possible period, namely : “ The 
territories occupied beyond the stipulation of the Treaty 
of Versailles will be evacuated, the conditions guaranteed 
by the Rhineland agreement will be restored, arrested Ger- 
man citizens set at liberty, and people now in exile re- 
turned to their homes and their positions.” 


On receipt of the German note, Premier Poincaré, 
after seeing Premier Millerand, communicated with 
Premier Theunis of Belgium, and the two Governments 

immediately agreed on the rejection of 

France's Attitude the Berlin offer. But there seemed to 

be some difference of opinion on the 
form which the rejection would take, M. Poincaré favor- 
ing a quick and sharp rejection, while the Belgian Premier 
thought that the Franco-Belgian reply should take the 
form of a program for reparation payments. The terms 
of the reply were eagerly awaited, but as late as Sunday 
afternoon, May 6, they had not as yet reached the New 
York press. But the general tenor of the Franco-Belgian 
note had been forecast. 

The two Allied Governments consider the actual offer 
made by the German Government as “insufficient and il- 
lusory,” insufficient because the 30,000,000,000 marks, of 
which 10,000,000,000 will remain optional, will not come 
anywhere near meeting French needs, unless there is can- 
cellation of the French debt by her former allies, illusory 
because apart from the question of German good faith, 
the French are in doubt as to whether Germany will be 




















able to raise the amount on the foreign markets in the 
present condition. 

Not only were the figures given by Berlin unacceptable 
to the French Government, and far below that which 
France claims as her right, but the suggestion for the set- 
tlement of a fixed amount by an international commission 
was rejected. It was also decided that the French Gov- 
ernment as already announced will not begin negotiations 
until passive resistance in the Ruhr has been abandoned. 
As far as could be gathered from the press, both in the 
country as well as among semi-official circles, before the 
official note of the Government was made public, the 
general sentiment was that the German offer was “unac- 
ceptable from the first to the last line.” 

Late in the evening, May 6, the text of the Franco- 
Belgian answer was handed to Dr. von Hoesch, the Ger- 
man Chargé d’Affaires, and then published. Its salient pas- 
sages emphasize that Germany must pay the full sum set 
by the Versailles treaty, and that the Ruhr will not be 
evacuated until Germany has done this. Negotiations 
also are viewed as impossible while the passive resistance 
of the Reich is continued. The note declares that this re- 
sistance is organized by Berlin, and that without it, the 
collaboration of the Ruhr population and the Ruhr forces 
of occupation would have been excellent. Chancellor 
Cuno’s admission in the German note that the resistance 
would cease if an agreement was possible between the 
opposing forces was pointed out as proof that the German 
Government and not the population was responsible for 
the campaign. Berlin’s assertion that the occupation of 
the Ruhr has been violent and is contrary to the Versailles 
Treaty is contradicted at full length. It is recalled that 
the German note did not mention Belgium, but only 
France, as a creditor for whom devastated regions must 
be built. Both these nations, the Franco-Belgium note 
points out, have already spent large sums in repairing the 
ravages of the war, and they still face the task of re- 
habilitating the ravaged sections, the work being only 
about half completed. On the financial score the note 
states that Germany’s proposals, allowing for possible dis- 
counting, really constitute an offer for all the Allies of 
approximately only 15,800,000,000 gold marks. 

A favorable response to the German demand that the 
evacuation of the Ruhr precede the negotiations, M. Poin- 
caré points out, would mean that for four and a half years 
Germany would pay nothing and the Allies would have no 
guarantees. He repeats on this score the Franco-Belgian 
determination to evacuate the Ruhr when the claims of 
France and Belgium are paid and not before. At the close 
of his note he states in a nutshell his attitude towards the 
German proposals, the acceptance of which, he says, would 
mean the end of the Versailles Treaty.. Germany would 
be rid of countless obligations; the French and Belgians 
would withdraw from the Ruhr and quit the Rhine—all 
in exchange for one more German promise. M. Poin- 
caré urges Berlin to think twice and thereby understand 
the rejection of its offer. 
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Race and Religious Prejudice 


Witxt1aAM M. Marxog, S.J. 


REJUDICE, like bigotry, is a two-edged sword. 
P It is a deadly instrument which wounds not only 

the victim, but also the unsuspecting hand that 
wields it. 

When persons and factions become obsessed with 
bigotry, they abuse and maltreat others. But 
a vicious circle is completed, and a certain kind of 
equity established, when they themselves in turn are 
ridiculed and slandered. Thus bigotry’s general prevalence 
is an unnecessary waste of energy. Like insanity, it is most 
dangerous because unconscious. Unlike madness, how- 
ever, it may be culpable when it is the outgrowth of 
culpable ignorance. Accordingly, we should strive to 
know the truth, to be dominated by common sense. 
Prejudice, by its very nature, cannot coexist with knowl- 
edge. 

Two of the principal victims of prejudice in the United 
States are the Catholic and the Negro. People are 
prejudiced against Catholics because they are ignorant of 
what Catholics believe and think, and of what the Church 
teaches and stands for. Besides not knowing what Catho- 
lics are, their minds are crammed with a mess of positive 
“knowledge ” of what they think they are. They daily 
allow themselves to be informed by those who at best are 
as ignorant as themselves, or actual enemies of the Church. 
Thus they are guilty of inexcusable ignorance the fruit 
of which is a rank prejudice. A frame of mind is pro- 
duced which often becomes fanatical and even hysterical. 
If this were not supposed to be an enlightened age with 
every facility at hand to enable honest men to obtain cor- 
rect information, Catholics might do well merely to sigh 
and weep and hope for better times. But when we remem- 
ber that the Church is a city seated on a mountain, that her 
pulpits are numbered by the thousands, that the lives of her 
clergy, consecrated virgins, and millions of her com- 
municants are a daily spectacle to angels and men, that 
her duly accredited ministers spend their days in striving 
to make the Church known as she is and in unfolding her 
beauty in the broad light of day, that tens of thousands of 
books bearing her official imprimatur grace countless 
shelves, and that her growing press with uniform con- 
stancy utters its preachments year after year, we marvel 
to see the same old absurdities peddled and repeddled with 
unblushing complacency. It reminds me of the man I 
once met who had not yet heard that the first Punic War 
was over, the difference being that he was in an asylum 
where to his heart’s content he was daily allowed to conquer 
Rome in the role of Hannibal. The malicious and pro- 
fessional bigot is not surprising, but the great number of 
people of good will, who fall victims of prejudice is sur- 





prising. Undoubtedly this phenomenon has an explana- 
tion which makes it a more interesting study, but none the 
less curious a fact. 

In explaining the growth and endurance of prejudice 
against Catholics one has not far to seek. For millions of 
people it is extremely difficult to arrive at the truth con- 
cerning things Catholic, because, without any malice on 
their part, they are foolish enough to imagine themselves 
already enlightened. They have formed their conclusions, 
and are content. In general their means of information 
have been non-Catholic papers and periodicals, non-Catho- 
lic novels and histories, non-Catholic schools, and much 
confidentially whispered non-Catholic gossip. The result 
is a portrait of anything but what is truly Catholic. In 
many cases the informer is not only as ignorant as the in- 
formed, but often more so. Frequently the medium of 
communication is controlled by professional bigots whose 
business in life is to vilify the Church. When it is re- 
membered, furthermore, that the number of non-Catholics 
in the United States is approximately 90,000,000, and that 
they have no earthly motive in bothering themselves about 
what Catholics and Catholicism really are, and that most of 
them are far removed from the heavenly motives which in- 
cline people to seek supernatural truth, the mystery of 
prejudice dwindles. Among the 20,000,000 Catholics, 
moreover, who should be teaching the truth, in word not 
only, but in deed, there are many who hang their heads 
apparently ashamed of the Faith. So heavily is the air 
they must daily breathe charged with fabrications, that 
they seem almost to come to believe the very absurdities 
that are bandied about concerning themselves. Thus 
year after year the spectacle is presented of falsehood 
triumphant, of truth languishing. 

Prejudice against the Negro is remarkably like that 
against Catholics. There are the great masses of white 
folk indifferent to a study of real facts. There are the 
same mediums of misinformation; the same interested 
bigots whose business is to create prejudice. In some 
cases, for the sake. of efficiency, these professional 
maligners use the same organized machinery against the 
Negro as against the Catholic. (See “The Modern Ku 
Klux Klan” by Frey). The Ku Klux Klan is a beautiful 
example. The manufacture and existence of prejudice 
against the two groups are of such ‘common knowledge 
that politicians have acquired the habit of accusing oppos- 
ing candidates of from one to five drops of Negro blood or 
of allegiance to Rome. As there are thousands of people 
who can learn nothing new about Catholicism, there are 
thousands who “know” the Negro. They “know ” that 
he is altogether unintellectual, altogether untrustworthy, 
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altogether immoral, absolutely hopeless; there is hardly 
any use even in trying to save his soul. 

Though wonderful in themselves, the phases of prejudice 
I have discussed present a still more wonderful phenom- 
enon. While Catholics and Negroes inwardly groan and 
weep at the ignorance and injustice of their fellow men, 
marvelous to say, they are prejudiced against each other. 
Each group with amazing gullibility allows itself to be in- 
fluenced by the stock caricatures of the other. Catholics 
accept many of the “ facts” that are preached from the 
house-tops about the Negro. The Negro himself inhales 
deep draughts of poisonous anti-Catholic atmosphere. 
This condition is not phenomenal only and sad, but it is de- 
cidedly foolish. It would be eminently practical and 
profitable if Catholics and Negroes would rid themselves 
of all prejudice against each other. It would be a great 
step towards destroying prejudice in others against them- 
selves. Thirty-two million people would be more valuable 
if united than they are when divided. They would be 
more sensible if employed in establishing the truth than 
they are in helping to obscure the same. 

At present inter-racial commissions are doing much to 
effect a better understanding between white and colored 
people. . Catholics would do well to interest themselves in 
the findings of these commissions and in striving to know 
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the Negro better. Periodically, colored celebrities address 
large audiences of their race in our cities. Why should 
not prominent Catholics attempt to meet such leaders and 
thinkers? They would be brought into contact with 
Negro intelligence and culture. They would learn what 
the Negro really is and wants. They would see the race 
problem from a new angle. How many Catholics have 
ever had an intelligent conversation with an educated Negro 
or read an editorial in a Negro paper? Why should not 
colored people occasionally invite Catholics to address their 
various meetings and gatherings? Possibly they would 
learn what Catholics really believe and advocate. Many 
Catholics distribute much good literature. Why not give 
a few samples regularly to some of the colored people of 
our cities? Negroes could well ask themselves if any of 
their information about Catholicism has been received from 
Catholics or rather from people who might not know, who 
might have a wrong understanding, or who might even be 
enemies of the Church. Those who lie about the Negro, 
the latter should distrust, when they inform about 
Catholics. So also, people who lie about Catholics, we 
should not trust when they speak about the Negro. Ordi- 
nary discretion, as well as the great law of charity, should 
unite Catholics and Negroes in behalf of the supreme cause 
of truth and justice. 


The Malice of a Lie 


J. Harpinec FIsnHer. 


HE interesting ethical problems that find their way 
into the editor’s office are usually of too personal 
a nature to admit of public discussion. That con- 
tained in the present letter, however, is so clearly an ex- 
ception to this rule, that it can be discussed without fear 
of breach of propriety: 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A friend and I, who have studied ethics and dabbled a bit in 
theology, have just had a dispute about the malice of a lie, he 
claiming that this malice is due entirely to extrinsic circumstances, 
such as the injury done. Otherwise, he argues, how explain the 
different degrees of malice? I, on the other hand, held that a lie 
is wrong by its very nature, apart from any consideration of in- 
jury done to another, etc. Who is right? J. a 

The divergence of views summarized in the letter given 
above is not so surprising as at first sight it might appear 
to be. The malice of the lie is one of those obvious things 
which every one recognizes but which, in spite of their 
obviousness, seem more or less to defy accurate analysis. 
So true is this that, although no one doubts a lie when he 
is confronted with it, there is still today, after many cen- 
turies of speculation on the subject, considerable disagree- 
ment not only as regards its definition but also as to the 
source of its malice. The ancient Greeks regarded lying 
with abhorrence, but set up the god Hermes as it patron; 


Sophocles stigmatized it as dishonorable, but in certain 
grave contingencies pardoned its use; Plato characterized 
it as pernicious and harmful to the commonwealth but 
permitted it to be employed occasionally in the interests 
of the State, by those who had wisdom and self-restraint. 
Aristotle with his usual clarity proclaimed it intrinsically 
wrong and blameworthy. The Romans were more unani- 
mous in their condemnation of lying. The Jews with their 
vivid realization of Divine Revelation held it up to un- 
questioned reprobation. It belonged, however, to Chris- 
tianity to develop gradually a universal sense of its intrinsic 
and unvarying wickedness. Unfortunately Grotius and 
his followers introduced elements of discord into the dis- 
cussion, by distinguishing between lies, which he con- 
demned, and falsehoods, which he permitted for grave 
reasons. From the time of the sixteenth century there 
has not been unanimity among writers on ethics either as to 
the elements that go to make up a lie, or as to the reasons 
which underlie its condemnation. 

The confusion of mind, which practically every one at 
times experiences, arises from the fact that it is the com- 
mon persuasion of mankind that a lie on the one hand is 
illicit, but that on the other hand there are circumstances 
in which it is not only permissible but imperative to con- 
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ceal truth. In the solution of this difficulty ethical 
theories have taken different ways. Among the doctrines 
that prevail two stand out clearly: the one defines the lie 
as the denial of the truth to one who has the right to 
know it, derives the lie’s malice from extrinsic circum- 
stances such as the injustice and malevolence shown to 
another, and permits falsehoods for considerations of 
grave private or public utility in cases where the questioner 
has no strict right to the truth; the other doctrine holds 
that a lie is the deliberate utterance of what one thinks 
to be false, finds its malice in the very nature of the lie 
apart from all external circumstances, declares that such 
elements of wrong as the violation of the hearer’s right to 
the truth are added and concomitant, but only accessory, 
modifications of the essential inward malice, lays it down 
as a principle that a lie may never be told either to avert 
great evil or compass great good, and for the safeguard- 
ing of secrets sanctions the use of what are technicallv 
called broad mental restrictions. The latter view is the 
one held with practical unanimity by Catholics. 

The moral law, of which every. man, whether he admits 
it or not, is acutely conscious, is the pressure of the Divine 
wilt on the will of man. Human nature is not left to its 
own fancies and caprices, it was created for a definite end, 
and is rightly directed when it moves steadily towards the 
attainment of this end. Nor is man left in ignorance 
either as to his general destiny or as to the purpose of his 
various faculties. Both one and the other are written in 
the very nature of his being and therefore of his faculties. 
To find out the use destined for any faculty by God, man 
has but to study the nature of that faculty, and once hav- 
ing discovered it, to employ it according to its God-ordained 
purpose. That he has the obligation so to employ it he 
realizes perfectly. For one of the finest of his moral 
perceptions is that he must work out, as far as in him lies, 
the Divine plan; that he ought to live and act according 
to the order of things established by the Creator. The 
critical analysis of the notion of “ oughtness ” is somewhat 
baffling to the untrained mind, but the fact that he is sub- 
ject to rule and to law is patent to every one whose mind 
functions normally. 

Acting on this principle, the Catholic writers on ethics 
have studied the nature of speech in order to determine 
its proper use. Speech, they find, is by its very nature 
the complement of the mental life of the soul. Man is 
evidently destined to social life, to communion with his 
fellowman. This need demands some means of com- 
municating to others his hidden thoughts. The means 
for so doing is obviously the faculty of speech. Speech 
is the instrument by which mind is brought into contact 
with mind, by which the thoughts of one are conveyed to 
another. This is so patent that it is idle to insist on it. 
The right use of speech, therefore, as determined by its 
very nature, is to make known the thoughts of the mind, 
to manifest one’s knowledge, to signify what one thinks 
to be true. 
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By its very nature, therefore, speech should be veracious, 
that is, possess moral truth. There are three kinds of 
truth: ontological, or conformity between objects and 
the thought of God; logical, or conformity between the 
intellect and objects, and moral, or conformity between 
speech and the mind. It is the lack of moral truth that 
constitutes the lie. 

Speech is a gift conferred on man by God for the 
express purpose of manifesting his thoughts to others; this 
is its esential and primary end; this is the order estab- 
lished by the Divine intellect and commanded by the 
Divine will. To use speech, therefore, to manifest as the 
thought of the mind what is not the thought of the mind, 
is to use the faculty given by God in a way that is con- 
trary to the Divine intention, in a way that violates its 
primary purpose. When a man knowingly and willingly 
uses words, actions or gestures which belie his inner con- 
victions, he does violence to his own nature, he outrages 
his own dignity, he misuses his God-given faculty, he 
introduces into his soul elements of discord. All this is 
forbidden by the natural law. Due order requires that 
there be harmony between the internal judgment and the 
external expression of it. This harmony the lie destroys. 
It also destroys the harmony that should exist between 
the intellect and the will. The-intellect accepts the truth, 
and the will, by moving the faculty of speech to express 
the false, repudiates the truth. This involves disorder in 
the soul, which is thus set at variance with itself. The 
lie, also, by its very nature introduces disorder in the 
mind of the hearer. It is disorder in the intellect to as- 
sent to what is false. This, however, is the direct effect 
of the lie. Moreover, the lie runs counter to man’s social 
nature for it tends to break down mutual confidence and 
weakens the bonds of society. And, most fundamental 
of all, it misrepresents the truth as expressed in the mind 
of God. 

The lie, therefore, is intrinsically wrong, because of 
its very nature it is a violation of the Drvine law com- 
manding the preservation of natural order and for- 
bidding its disturbance. The gravity of its malice is to 
be judged by the seriousness of the disturbance it causes. 
Viewed in itself and apart from external circumstances, 
solely as an offense against veracity, the lie does not 
cause grave inordination. Considered in the speaker him- 
self, it leaves the hierarchy of the faculties substantially 
intact, for the will, though it commands the inordination, 
remains in control. The inordination caused in the hear- 
er’s mind is not serious, because the latter is deprived only 
of the knowledge of the speaker’s mind, a deprivation of 
no grave character. The harm done to society is light 
in character, for the effect of a single lie on human rela- 
tions is not such as to involve marked derangement of 
human relations. The intrinsic malice of the lie, there- 
fore, does not exceed a venial sin. There are, of course, 
grades in the malice of venial sin, but the lie does not 
pass into the category of mortal sin unless its offense 
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against truth be linked to some other offense. That it can 
be linked with other offenses is clear from a moment’s 
consideration of the determinants of morality. 

The right and wrong of an action are differentiated 
primarily by the conformity or difformity of the action 
with the natural purpose of the faculty from which it pro- 
ceeds; if the action is in accord with the nature of the 
agent, it is good; if it is not in accord with the nature of 
the agent, it is bad. This relation constitutes the fore- 
most objective constituent of morality. But over and 
above this element, there are others which differentiate 
the action secondarily. Thus the end which the agent has 
in view, in so far as it is independent of the normal result 
of the action, if it be evil, adds a new element of malice. 
The same is true of the circumstances of the act, for al- 
though circumstances do not enter intrinsically into the 
nature of the act, if it be considered only in its physical 
entity, they have an essential bearing on its morality. 

Applying these principles to the lie, it becomes apparent 
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at once that an untruth may take on the character of se- 
rious evil, if the intention of the person who tells it is to 
compass some seriously evil purpose, for example, the 
ruin of a person’s character, and this whether or not his 
evil intention has its effect. Similarly a lie takes on the 
character of serious sin, if the circumstances which at- 
tend it clothe it with grave malice. Suppose a person tells 
under oath a lie from which results considerable loss of 
property to an innocent person. In such a case, there is 
not merely the inordination involved in the contradiction 
between the liar’s words and thoughts, but the grave in- 
dignity put upon God by calling the Divinity to witness the 
truth of what he knows to be false, and the grave injury 
done to pérsons he maligns. A lie is, then, intrinsically 
wrong, but its malice may be increased in a most serious 
way by the end desired and by circumstances attendant on 
the act. From this it appears that there is no difficulty 
about accounting for the various degrees of malice in the 
lie. 


Naked Graft and Unblushing Pedagogues 


W. C. Murpry. 


OVERTY, like its complementary virtue, is said to 
cover a great variety of things. This, perhaps, ac- 
counts for the prominence given to the “ poverty ” 

plea by advocates of the Sterling-Towner Bill. But, 
again, like charity, to have any covering potentialities 
poverty must be real. Which leads to the natural query, 
“Ts this poverty, of which we hear so much, real?” 

Now, it is a generally admitted characteristic of real 
poverty that its victims are not oblivious to their lack of 
affluence. Particularly when they are looking for char- 
ity are they unlikely to maintain that they are perfectly 
capable of attending to their own wants. To do so would 
be to classify themselves as parasites, able but not willing 
to support themselves, rather than as worthy recipients 
of the bounty of others richer than they. 

Whenever and wherever any group of persons gathers 
for consideration of the Sterling-Towner bill, be it in a 
Congressional-committee room at the National Capitol, 
in the attractive offices of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, or in the parlor of the president of the Ladies 
Aid Society, there is always a flood of statistics and state- 
ments to show that the proposed law is needed in order 
to bring the light of modern education into the poverty- 
ridden districts of the nation. Pathetic pictures are 
painted of the lack of educational facilities in some of the 
more backward States in the South as compared, for in- 
stance, with those provided for the children—usually 
characterized as “ foreign” or “ immigrant’”—of New 
York, Massachusetts, or Pennsylvania. And then it is 
argued that the way to remedy these deplorable conditions 


is by national legislation which will “equalize” educa- 
tional opportunities and enable the “poorer” States to 
take care of their future citizens as well as the “ richer ” 
ones are now doing. 

It is quite possible that there are States which do not 
make anything like adequate provision for the education 
of children. In fact, it is generally admitted that this is 
the case. But does that prove that these States would 
be unable to maintain proper school facilities, if they de- 
sired to do so? It does not prove any such thing. Fur- 
thermore, the very States which are usually held up as 
horrible examples of educational inadequacy happen to be 
States that frankly admit that they are not managing their 
financial affairs efficiently. That statement, of course, 
requires corroboration which, it happens, is readily 
available. 

Recently the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States took a referendum vote of its membership on the 
subject of Federal aid to the States for educational pur- 
poses, as proposed by the Sterling-Towner bill. A com- 
mittee of eight members was named to present recom- 
mendations on the subject and five of the eight opposed 
the principle of Federal aid, a recommendation that was 
sustained by an overwhelming vote of the chamber. Two 
members presented a minority report favoring the Sterl- 
ing-Towner bill and the eighth member presented a memo- 
randum favoring it except for the proposed creation of a 
Federal Department of Education. The committee made 
a very thorough investigation of the subject and seems 
to have done a vast amount of research work in consider- 
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ing the “ poverty” argument put forward by proponents 
of the bill. 

Recalling the fact that when Congressional hearings 
were held on the bill, no representative of any State ap- 
peared to make so much as a perfunctory request for 
favorable action, the majority committee report goes on 
to Say: 

Nowhere has any specific State been named as being too poor 
to furnish suitable educational facilities for its children, nor is 
there anywhere a statement of what it is that the less wealthy 
States cannot afford. The burden is squarely on the shoulders 
of those urging the radical change in governmental policy to 
show what State or what States really lack the resources to bring 
their educational system up to a fair standard. 

A false analogy has been created. There is an important 
difference between equalization of the wealth of the different 
States for school purposes and equalization within a State. Those 
who propose Federal participation fail to appreciate this funda- 
mental distinction. Under our form of government the State has 
a sovereignty of its own. In all activities which are not specitical- 
ly given into the power of the Federal Government by the Consti- 
tution the State sovereignty is supreme. The analogy cannot be 
carried to the organization within the States. Each town, county, 
city, is the creature of its State; it receives its charter from the 
State and is subject to the direction and control of the State. 


However, leaving the question of “ States’ Rights ” 
for the moment in that limbo of forgotten things to which 
the advocates of centralized bureaucracy have consigned 
it, it is high time to consider the question whether or 
not these allegedly “ poverty-stricken ” States are really 
poor or whether they are simply victims of political and 
civic hookworms. 

When the Chamber of Commerce committee began to 
probe into this phase of the problem, it found that most 
of the Southern States, which are always cited as the 
“poor” States, have realized that most of their poverty 
was in reality a dislike of paying taxes and had already 
taken steps to set their financial affairs in order. 

For example, the Majority Committee’s statement 
quotes as follows from the chairman of the State Tax 
Commission of Kentucky: 

Our new tax laws have proved wonderfully successful. The 
county assessors last year (1917), turned in a total assessment of 
$922,000,000, including bank deposits. This year the assessment 
turned in by county assessors under direction of the State Tax 
Commission will reach $1,400,000,000 or a total of $1,579,000,000, 
which shows a net gain in one year of $657,000,000 in total prop- 
erty listed for assessment. Exclusive of bank deposits, our total 
intangibles last year were only $67,000,000. This vear, exclusive 
of bank deposits, intangibles will probably reach $260,000,000. 


Without intending to cast. any unkind reflections upon 
the traditional honor of the gentlemen of the Blue Grass 
State, it looks very much as though the speed of the 
State’s most famous product was slow in comparison with 
the agility of its tax dodgers before the year of reform. 
However, Kentucky, by comparison with some of her 
sister States, is a bright and shining light of fiscal virtue. 
When the State authorities of South Carolina began to 
suspect that some of its citizens were not paying taxes as 
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they should, a committee was sent to the adjoining State 
of North Carolina where a sweeping system of tax re- 
forms had been inaugurated in 1920. Among other things 
the South Carolina committee reported that the new sys- 
tem had brought about the following results in North 
Carolina : 


The taxable property of the State was raised from $1,099,120,- 
389 to $3,158,480,072 or practically trebled. One million acres of 
untaxed lands were discovered and placed on the tax books. The 
amount of intangible property classified as solvent credits was in- 
creased from $90,055,893 to $214,546,231 or not quite two and one- 
half times. Assessed value of railroads was increased from $125,- 
417,618 to $250,587,158 or approximately double. The real estate 
assessment made in 1915 was increased from $506,808,394 to 
$2,006,124,997 or very nearly quadrupled. 


After the South Carolina Tax Commission had dis- 
covered the wonders that tax revision had accomplished 
in the adjacent State, it went home and took an account- 
ing of the situation there. Some of its conclusions were: 


That a vast amount of the taxable property of the State is not 
upon the tax books at all is not only well known, but is acquiesced 
in and openly justified by the majority of our citizens. All of 
which can mean but one thing—that the operation of the tax sys- 
tem of South Carolina is, in point of fact, as much of an outlaw 
business as the gentle art of cracking safes or of distilling moon- 
shine whiskey. 

It would, therefore, seem to be a conservative estimate to place 
the value of all taxable intangible property in South Carolina now 
escaping taxation, at not less than $300,000,000, which is more than 
seventy per cent of the present assessed value of all property of 
every character in the State. 


Some interesting facts concerning the efficiency with 
which the returns of real estate were guarded from error 
were also uncovered by the South Carolina Commission. 
It reported that: 


The U. S. Census Bureau (1912), gives the land area of South 
Carolina as 19,516,800 acres. The acreage returned for taxation 
in 1919 for all lands outside of cities and towns was 18,693,519. 
This leaves 823,281 acres to be accounted for as town lots. Even 
in the cities where the listing and assessment of real estate would 
seem to be comparatively easy, improved lots have been known 
to escape taxation for years. In 1915 the Tax Commission of the 
State had surveys made of five of the city blocks in Columbia and 
found as to three of them that two-thirds of the land and one- 
half of the buildings in one block were not returned for taxation; 
in another block twenty-three-fortieths (23-40) or over half of 
the land and half of the buildings were escaping taxation; in the 
third block, 23 front feet, valued at $460,000, and a lot and small 
building, valued at $600, escaped taxation. 


And so it goes. In Georgia, it was found that the 
average per capita State tax was $2.55, as compared with 
an average of $3.26 for the South Atlantic States, and 
$5.09 for the nation. In only five States was the average 
per capita State tax less than in Georgia. When Tennes- 
see began to check up on her tax administration she found 
that : 

Statements of assessors before this committee show that in 
many cases throughout the State the basis of assessment in coun- 
ties adjoining one another vary between 25 per cent and 60 per 
cent of the actual value of the property in those counties. The 
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game of dodging a fair share of State taxes is being played all 
over the State just as some individuals dodge taxes in their indi- 
vidual assessments, and such a thing as actual cash-value assess- 
ments in accordance with the assessment law of 1907 is practically 
unknown anywhere. (Pp. 10, 11, Report of the Special Tax Com- 
mission of Tennessee). 


Even a casual glance at these figures tends to create the 
impression that when the so called poor States get down 
to business and begin to levy and collect taxes as their 
richer neighbors have been doing for many years, the 
problem of education in the more backward regions will 
be largely solved. At any rate until they have made an 
attempt along this line there is no occasion for the copious 
shedding of crocodile tears because of their alleged pov- 
erty. 

But the most marvelous illustration of the workings of 
the professional educator’s mind is to be found in the 
suggested division of the $100,000,000 Federal appropria- 
tion—money that was to be used to aid the poor States. 
Here is the list of the poor States that would receive a 
total of $40,000,000 out of the $100,000,000: New York, 
$9,246,846; Pennsylvania, $7,338,739; Illinois, $5,595,- 
490; Ohio, $4,712,732; Massachusetts, $3,261,087 ; Michi- 
gan, $3,046,305; Iowa, $3,019,743, and Texas $4,397,742. 

Perhaps, it was this feature of the Sterling-Towner bill 
which caused five of the eight members of the Chamber 
of Commerce committee to make the following observation 
in their report: 

The evidence irresistibly leads to the conclusion that the bill 
has not been framed with a view to doing the maximum for educa- 
tion. Statesmanlike educational policy is not there. The hand of 
the skilled politician is seen. The bill is constructed on well-known 
log-rolling principles. There is to be a piece of pie for everybody. 
The bill itself is a most unhappy augury of the sort of legislation 
that may be expected once we embark upon a policy of Federal 
participation. 


And Diogenes still continues his quest. 


A Village With a Medieval Air 


BLANCHE Mary Ke ty, Litt, D. 

F OR some time there has been manifest a movement 

towards a return to what some of its exponents call 
“the gild idea,” namely the restoration of that element 
of individuality in labor which has been thrust out by 
the domination of machinery. The evils of the modern 
system have been pointed out and denounced by econo- 
mists, they are being satirized in such productions as 
Capek’s “ R. U. R.” while remedies are being suggested 
by a constantly increasing group, of whom Mr. Ralph 
Adams Cram is one. In his “ Walled Towns,” especially, 
Mr. Cram advocates what he calls “ production for use 
and not for profit.” The development of ‘lis theory 
would result in every town being protected, as it were, 
by the walls of its own sufficiency, itself supplying every- 
thing for its own needs, which would grow fewer as stand- 
ards of living grew simpler. Labor under such conditions 
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would bring back something of the meticulous care which 
medieval craftsmen were wont to expend on the work of 
their hands, something of the achievement of beauty which 
is possible to a fallible hand and impossible to an infallible 
machine, for the reason that the hand is directed by a 
soul capable of thirsting after infinite perfection. 

This paper has been inspired by the fact that for a num- 
ber of years this theory has been unobtrusively carried 
out under Catholic auspices in a little hamlet in the State 
of New York, the village of Tivoli in Dutchess County, 
on the east bank of the Hudson. It is an outpost of the 
archdiocese of New York, and the present population of 
the parish is 120 souls. Yet it possesses a Gothic church 
of unique beauty, under the care of a resident pastor, a 
school with an attendance of forty children, not all of 
whom are Catholics, with complete primary, grammar and 
high school departments conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
who until recently have likewise supervised the Cottage 
Industries, to describe which is the chief object of this 
paper. 

The first priest who attended this section of the coun- 
try was Rev. Father Michael Power, whose field of minis- 
try included Saugerties, on the opposite bank of the Hud- 
son, and many neighboring villages. He was succeeded by 
Rev. Father Scully and Father James Fitsimons, under 
the second of whom a mission church was erected in 
Tivoli, Father Fitsimons and his assistants serving the 
whole eastern shore of the river from Poughkeepsie to the 
boundaries of the Albany diocese. In 1890, with the ap- 
pointment of Rev. James Fenton, Tivoli was erected into 
a parish, the first church and rectory being situated near 
the river, about a mile from the present group of build- 
ings. 

The church has something of the charm which at- 
taches to old-world structures, that unity of design and 
spirit, which bespeaks the spontaneity of the faith which 
built them. Like so many old-world churches the build- 
ings of the parish of St. Sylvia at Tivoli are the fruit of 
the faith and generosity of a single Catholic family. The 
late Mrs. Geraldyn Redmond and her sister, the Countess 
de Laugier-Villars, built the church in memory of their 
mother, Mrs. Sylvia Livingston, instituted the lace works 
and became the most generous benefactors of the parish. 
Mr. Geraldyn Redmond, who survived his wife and be- 
came a Catholic two years before his death, continued her 
benefactions, and their sons are actively interested in 
church and school and industries. 

The cornerstone of the church was laid in 1902 by the 
Right Rev. John M. Farley, then Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York. The interest which this prelate displayed in St. 
Sylvia’s parish throughout his subsequent administration 
of the diocese has been continued by His Grace, the pres- 
ent Archbishop. The church was consecrated on June 28, 
1903, under the incumbency of the Rev. J. H. Dooley, 
now pastor of the Church of Corpus Christi, New York 
City. The church is dedicated to the mother of St. 
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Gregory, St. Sylvia, a large portrait of whom hangs in 
the rectory. This portrait, which follows the description 
given in the Life of St. Gregory by John the Deacon, 
shows the Saint seated and bearing in her hand an open 
book inscribed with the words: Vivet anima mea et laud- 
abit te et judicia tua adjuvabunt me. A scroll across the 
mosaic background bears the words: Gregorwus Silviae 
matri fecit. 

The beautiful Gothic church of St. Sylvia is of gray 
stone. The walls of the sanctuary bear inscriptions which, 
with the tabernacle in the midst, portray Christ’s triple 
office of prophet, priest and king. The ceiling is adorned 
with mosaics depicting the Tree of Life and various sym- 
bolical animals. Of unusual beauty and interest is the 
Crucifixion, with pelicans roosting on the transverse of 
the Cross. About the walls are figures from the Old and 
New Testaments and outlining the sanctuary windows 
are the heads of numerous saints. The marble altar, which 
is privileged, bears a carved antependium of the Last Sup- 
per. The entrance door of the church being at the side, 
the stairway of the choir loft, which, like pews and panell- 
ing, is of darkest walnut, ascends from the center of the 
rear and is flanked on one side by the confessional and 
baptistery, this last all of marble and bronze. The altar 
vessels are exquisite examples of ecclesiastical metal work 
by reason of their beauty of design and the purport of 
their symbolism. There is no occasion for wonder that 
this church, dedicated to the mother of the greatest of the 
Gregories, who so loved the beauty of God’s house, should 
be called the most beautiful rural church in America. 

It may be that the love of beauty is infectious. In any 
case, the belief that the constant perception of it induces 
the desire to produce it is at the bottom of “ the gild idea,” 
a theory which has been carried to practical issue by the 
St. Sylvia’s Cottage Industries, established by Mrs. Geral- 
dyn Redmond and confided by her to the supervision of 
the Sisters of Charity. The object of the industries is to 
teach the women and girls of the village of Tivoli various 
kinds of lace and needlework, to be made by them in their 
homes and sold for them by the Industries. For this 
purpose classes are conducted by expert teachers at the 
Industries building, the designs for the work being secured 
from Paris. The work is planned and the materials are 
furnished by the Industries, distribution being made to 
members, Catholic and non-Catholic. The finished work 
is paid for on its return, the accumulated articles being 
disposed of at a sale held in New York city annually in 
the month of November, the proceeds of which are re- 
turned to the treasury of the Industries. This paper 
would be incomplete without a special reference to Sister 
Geronimo, who for many years acted as superior of the 
little community and whose personality still lingers, a 
vivid remembrance to all who knew her. 

The execution of the embroidery and lace work shows 
that personal love of beauty and zeal for its attainment, 
which can only be called devotion and which is akin to 
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that which the monks in their scriptoria expended on their 
vellum pages. The spirit of this twentieth-century “ gild ” 
is sufficiently indicated in the fact that a few months since 
when the Sister of Charity, who has for a number of 
years been attached to the school, and who succeeded Sis- 
ter Geronimo in the office of superior was, in accordance 
with canon law, recalled by her superiors, the Board of 
Education of the village of Tivoli passed a resolution in 
which they expressed their appreciation of her services 
and their regret at her departure. 

There are many who scoff at the advocates of a return 
to the gild idea as utopian medievalists, but here is an 
instance of a successful return to it under those auspices 
under which it first came into being, the fostering wing 
of that Church which is the mother of all the arts and 
which is the same today as in the Middle Ages. Beauty be- 
gins in Tivoli with the situation of the village on the 
banks of the majestic river, with the view, in the far per- 
spective of the other shore, of the jutting peaks of the 
Catskills. The landscape is a fitting setting for the 
stonewrought grace of the little church with its red- 
tiled roof, within which, amid innumerable glories of 
marble and mosaic and bronze, dwells the King of 
Glory Himself. Surely, given a similar atmosphere, it 
would not be difficult to repeat elsewhere and often 
throughout the country the success which has attended 
St. Sylvia’s Cottage Industries. 


The New Library of Louvain 
A. HILiiarp ATTERIDGE. 


HE builders are at work roofing in the first section 

of the new library building at Louvain. It is the 
gift of the American people to the Catholic University 
of Belgium, and is being erected from the designs of an 
American architect, Mr. Whitney Warren, an expert in 
this class of work and the designer of several public 
libraries in the United States. When completed, it will 
be one of the finest buildings of the kind in Europe and, 
it need hardly be added, far better adapted for the use 
to which it will be devoted than the old University library 
burned by the Germans in 1914. 

My recollections of the old building, which stood on a 
cramped site on the west side of the Rue de Namur— 
recollections of visits paid to it when I was a student at 
Louvain years ago—are of a heavily built and badly 
lighted structure, ill adapted for use as a library. It was 
planned, when it was built in the fourteenth century, to 
be the Halles de Drap of Louvain, a warehouse and busi- 
ness center for the cloth trade then flourishing in the 
old city. It had some interesting points as a piece of archi- 
tecture, but neither the beauty and dignity, nor the ample 
spaces and abundant light of the glorious Halles at Ypres. 
It had a frontage of about 200 feet and a depth of 46, 
so that its site measured 9,200 square feet. The new 
library building will have a frontage of 230 feet and a 
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depth of 150, giving a site area of 34,500 square feet, 
nearly four times that of the old building. It is, more- 
over, in a much better position, for it is being built, not 
on the old site, but on the east side of the Place du Peuple, 
near the center of the city, and its great reading room, 
with seating and desk accommodations for 300 students, 
will occupy the whole upper story of the principal facade 
looking out upon the square. There will thus be abundant 
light from its long range of tall mullioned windows even 
on a dull day. 

The foundation stone was laid on July 28, 1921, and it 
was then stated that the whole building would be com- 
pleted by the Autumn of 1925, when Louvain will be 
celebrating the fifth centenary of the older university, 
which was founded in December, 1425. Local opinion at 
Louvain now is convinced that this was an over-sanguine 
anticipation and that the building of the new library will 
require about ten years’ work, counting from the laying of 
its foundation stone. On some three-fourths of the exten- 
sive site not a stone or brick has yet been laid, for the 
building is being erected in sections and the part now under 
construction and carried up to the roof, is an L-shaped 
section forming the southeast angle of the future quad- 
rangle. This section will be ready for use before the end 
of the present year and will supply space for a temporary 
reading room, a catalogue and distribution room, an office 
and shelf rooms for about 800,000 volumes. 

This number of volumes is now in the possession or at 
the disposal of the Library Committee. The old library 
of 1834-1914 had accumulated about 300,000 books when 
it was destroyed. It is a magnificent success to be able 
to reorganize it with an immediate increase of over a half- 
million volumes. The University in the ordinary course 
of events would have been very hopeful if it had looked 
forward to building up such a library in the next fifty 
years or more. This tremendous expansion has been the 
outcome of a world-wide movement of practical sympathy 
for Louvain. And, with well-founded reliance on the 
continuance of this movement for some time to come, 
and a wise decision to provide for a further expansion 
during the years of the future, the committee and their 
architect have planned a range of buildings which, when 
completed, will have shelf space for no less than 2,000,000 
volumes. 

Mr. Whitney Warren has designed a building that will 
be a worthy home for this great library. The style is that 
of the Flemish Rennaissance architecture of the seven- 
teenth century. The materials are white stone and red 
brick. The long front on the Place du Peuple has for its 
lower story a great arched portico, from which a wide 
stair gives access to the main reading room. Over the 
range of windows that light the library there is to be an 
open balustrade, above which will rise the high-pitched 
roof of blue slate, relieved by ornamental dormer win- 
dows, and with a crest line of gilded metal work. At each 
end there will be quaint gables and high over all will rise 





a square tower with a clock and a carillon that will play 
the national airs of Belgium and her allies in the great war 
the ‘‘ Branbanconne,” “ The Star Spangled Banner,” the 
“ Marseillaise,” and “ God Save the King.” The rest of 
the buildings will form with this front a quadrangle with 
a small interior court, and will supply space for the offices 
and rooms of the staff, twelve smaller reading rooms for 
those who are engaged in special study and research work, 
and the long ranges of book rooms. 

It is anticipated that by the time the building is complete 
more than a million books and manuscripts will be avail- 
able and at least half the shelf-room will be filled. The 
old library, begun with a small collection of books got to- 
gether when the new Catholic University started with a 
single college building at Mechlin before its removal to 
Louvain, grew up in a somewhat haphazard fashion and, 
though it possessed many treasures, much of its contents 
was not well adapted for the work of today, and there 
were many gaps in its organization. The new library, 
thanks to the gifts of many friendly governments and the 
special collections of books and manuscripts got together 
by the Louvain committees in various countries with a 
special view to the requirements of a university, will be 
one of the best organized libraries in the world. It will 
be rich in manuscripts and early printed works, and will 
possess complete sets of the publications of learned soci- 
eties, and such valuable series for the student as the hun- 
dreds of editions of chronicles and other historical mate- 
rial put in the English “ Rolls Series,” and the similar 
series of medieval historical documents published by the 
Ecole de Chartes in France. The Holy See-has contributed 
a complete series of the publications of the Vatican Press. 
The largest contribution to the new library comes from 
Germany. It is true that this has been done in fulfilment of 
one of the stern reparations clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, which enacts that Germany is to hand over to the 
University of Louvain a collectiun of books and manu- 
scripts equal in number and value to that which was de- 
stroyed in 1914, But it is to the credit of the German 
people, and especially of its learned and literary class, 
that this obligation has been fulfilled in no grudging 
spirit. ‘The Germans have organized this matter very 
well,” wrote the Indépendance Belge of Brussels, last 
July. By that date more than a quarter of a million vol- 
umes had been forwarded to Louvain by the committee 
of professors and booksellers formed at Leipzig to organ- 
ize and carry through the work. The Committee put it- 
self in touch with the professors of Louvain and asked 
them to send in lists of the books that would be most 
useful for their various departments. A search was made 
for medieval manuscripts and books printed before the 
year 1500. Collections of books made by German spe- 
cialists were purchased. The Vingtiéme Siécle, of Brus- 
sels, in an article on the German contribution published 
in its issue of July 27, 1921, says: 


The libraries of a number of German professors have been pur- 
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chased, notably those of Cornil (theology), and Halle (2,000 vol- 
umes on the Old Testament); the mathematical collections of 
Study (of Bonn), and Cantor (of Heidelberg), making together 
some 6,000 volumes; the library of anthropology of Professor 
Schmidt (of Leipzig), and the collection of works on pathology 
and anatomy made by Von Hansemann (of Basel); the collec- 
tion of Romance literature and philology formed by Seelmann 
(of Bonn); the library of Germanic philology of Dr. Eberhard 
(of Brunswick), and the literary collections of Fritz Thyssen and 
Von Sobelfetz An important series of old Belgian manu- 
scripts is in the collection. Thus the Germans have bought for 
the university two illuminated prayer books of the most famous 
Ghent-Brussels period, paying for them almost their weight in 
gold. In a similar way it has been possible to obtain for the 
collection a large number of manuscripts belonging to the ancient 
monasteries of Belgium. 


It should be noted that the “ ancient monasteries ” here 
referred to are those that were suppressed and whose 
libraries were dispersed during the Wars of the Revolu- 
tion at the close of the eighteenth century. The German 
collection also includes many books issued from the press 
at Louvain in the famous days of the old University and 
several rare books from the Plantin press of Antwerp. 
It will be seen that the calamity which befell the Univer- 
sity is being more than repaired. Few universities in the 
whole world and few of the national libraries of the 
world’s capitals will rival the new library of Louvain. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


Religion in Poland 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A familiar sight in the streets of Warsaw on a Sunday morn- 
ing is that of regiment after regiment of soldiers marching by, 
every man of them singing at the top of his voice, on their way 
to Mass or back to their barracks; for in Poland the whole army 
goes to Mass. A beautiful church, built by the Russians in the 
splendid square where formerly most of the diplomatic corps had 
their homes, has been turned into a military church, and here on 
a Sunday thousands of soldiers may be seen at military Mass. 
This church is in the Byzantine style, and very fine, ornamented 
with exquisite and costly mosaics. Constant reminder as it is 
of foreign oppression, however, it is an offense to the eyes of the 
Poles, and, although no longer used for the schismatic Greek 
worship, there was talk of demolishing it. The tower, in fact, 
has been taken down. It is probable, however, that wiser counsel 
will preserve the beautiful structure. 

A visitor quickly becomes conscious that religion is the root of 
Polish patriotism; in fact, of Polish life. The notes of religion 
and of patriotism are struck together. Thus, the most striking 
object which meets the eye when one enters the Cathedral in 
Warsaw is a great silver eagle with outstretched wings, apparently 
supporting the pulpit. In the ornamentation of churches silver 
and gold plate are used lavishly by this most religious people, who, 
living up literally to their motto of “ For God and Church,” seem 
unable to do enough for either. The Polish soldier in salute 
raises two fingers to his cap, one for God, the second for country. 

At the converted schismatic church one sees the manifestation 
of the religious spirit of the army; at the Cathedral, the mani- 
festation of the deep Catholicism of the people generally. For 
the high Mass at the Cathedral on Sunday there is such a crowd 
that a visitor, unless he goes very early, finds it next to impossible 
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to get inside the building. After the seats have been filled as 
many persons as can find space large enough to stand on crowd 
into the aisles. Many get no farther than the steps, and some no 
farther than the sidewalk. There, on their knees, oblivious of 
passers-by and wholly absorbed in their devotions, they take part 
in the tremendous Sacrifice of Calvary repeated on the altar. In 
one of these great throngs scores of both men and women appear 
to be little better than beggars. Among the peasant and working- 
women present, probably not one will wear a hat. All, however, 
will have little shawls tied over their heads. The intense interest 
of the Poles in their religion is shown, too, by the eagerness wit 
which they press up as closely as possible and stand in a semi- 
circle around the pulpit, listening to the sermon like a crowd of 
children fascinated by a favorite story-teller. 

The Poles are most polite at church, as well as at home, and 
when they get sight of a stranger among them at Mass they begin, 
by common impulse, to make a path for him. Thus, recently, 
escorted by a Polish girl, I went to the Cathedral for Mass. 
Instantly there was a movement among the people kneeling in the 
doorway, a way was cleared, and together we were conducted, 
not only into the church, but up to the altar-railing. There 
several persons politely rose from their knees and offered their 
places. One man would not be denied, and it was in his chair 
that I sat during the sermon. 

Through centuries of oppression the Poles held fast to their 
culture. In music, literature and art they yield to none. It is not 
uncommon for even children to speak more than one language, 
while adults may have at their command half a dozen. For 
instance, on hearing children in the street speak French so 
fluently, I turned to the young Polish girl who was escorting ine 
to the Cathedral and asked: “And how many languages do you 
know?” To which the girl replied with an air of embarrass- 
ment: “I speak only six well.” She seemed to think that she 
had not taken full advantage of her opportunities. 

New York. M. C. CHomet. 


A Skull, a Bone of Contention 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America of April 14, Dr. H. F. Osborn of the American 
Museum of Natural History is quoted as writing of the Piltdown 
man: 

There is no longer any question that the chinless jaw, shaped 
almost exactly like that of a chimpanzee, and with its relatively 
long and narrow teeth, belongs with the well formed fore- 
head and the fairly capacious braincase of the skull. 

Dr. W. K. Gregory, also of the American Museum, and a worker 
with Dr. Osborn in the cause of evolution, has, however, argued 
to the contrary. In a series of articles written in the Journal of 
Dental Research, he has written on “The Evolution of Human 
Dentition.” He says: 

Miller has published a second paper (1918) supporting his 
contention (which is accepted by many Americans, including 
the present writer) that the weight of evidence up to the 
present time favors the conclusion that the jaw belonged to a 
chimpanzee. 

Dr. Gregory says that “the fragmentary pieces of the skull are 
admitted by all to be of the human type.” Referring to his “ Studies 
in the Evolution of Primates,” he again says that he considers 
Miller has practically demonstrated that the braincase and jaw 
do not belong together; another quotation from the same work 
gives us his opinion that there is “an insuperable difficulty ” in the 
way of “the supposed association of the jaw with the skull.” 
What, then, are we to believe i nthe contradictions put forth by the 
evolutionists of the Museum? Perhaps Dr. Gregory, and the 
others, now side with the dictum of Dr. Osborn. But if this is so, 
of what value are the “ identifications” and timing of the steps 
in evolution, which Dr. Gregory deduces from the dissociation 
of the remains? 


Baltimore. Vincent A. Gooxin, D.M.D. 
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The Holy Father and the League 


HE letter addressed by the Hon. John H. Clarke, 

formerly Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
to Mr. G. S. Fougner of St. Francis Xavier College, New 
York, is as unfortunate as it is inexplicable. Judge 
Clarke believes that the Catholic Church in the United 
States is doing herself a grave injury by “ withholding 
her influence from promoting the entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations. This is the more 
surprising,” he adds, “ because the Pope is so cordial a 
supporter of the whole movement.” 

It is, of course, impossible to accuse Judge Clarke of 
hostility toward the Catholic Church, but, at the same 
time, it is difficult to acquit him of the charge of ignorance 
of Catholic practise and polity. It is wholly incorrect to 
write that “the Pope is so cordial a supporter of the 
whole movement” if by this statement it is meant that 
the Holy Father has issued any pronouncement, formal 
or informal, approving that League of Nations which 
was proposed in the Treaty of Peace submitted to the 
Senate of the United States. Like his predecessor of 
happy memory, Benedict XV, and indeed, in common 
with all who have the true interests of humanity at 
heart, Pius XI has favored the establishment of some 
form of international agreement for the removal of 
social and economic inequalities and for the foundation of 
a permanent peace among all nations. But this is far 
from saying that the Holy Father has approved that 
particular form of international agreement which Judge 
Clarke calls the League of Nations, and which he is now 
promoting. The distinction is patent; it is difficult to 
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understand how a jurist of Judge Clarke’s attainments 
could have overlooked it. 

Again, in the United States at least, the acceptance or 
rejection of the League became a matter to be decided by 
political action. Under our form of government, in no 
other possible way could it have been decided. Catholics, 
in company with their fellow-citizens of all creeds and 
none, were divided in opinion. One of the great parties 
waged its campaign for the League, another against it; 
opposition as well as support was offered on grounds that 
were honest and patriotic. Does Judge Clarke mean to 
say that the American Hierarchy should have directed all 
Catholics without exception to vote the Democratic ticket, 
or that they should now work for the reestablishment of 
the Democratic platform of 1920? If he does not, what 
does he mean? 

No question of Faith or morals was involved in the 
rejection of the League or its acceptance by the American 
people. Had the vital interests of religion been the issue, 
the Holy Father would have stated his position in un- 
mistakable terms; but it is not the custom either of the 
Roman Curia or of the Hierarchies in the various coun- 
tries to take part in purely political conflicts. Judge 
Clarke may not realize that he is asking what he would 
be among the first to reprehend, namely, the intervention 
of the Church in partisan politics. Happily, however, 
there is no danger whatever that the action which he 
thinks advisable will be adopted either by Rome or by the 
American Hierarchy. 


The “Clean Books Bill” 


HE campaign for the “Clean Books Bill,” so ably 

conduced by Judge Ford and Mr. Martin Conboy, of 
New York, has ended in defeat at the hands of the legis- 
lature. It was clear from the beginning that the conflict 
would be sharp. Not only was the bill opposed by the 
press and by publishers and booksellers of a certain class, 
but, unfortunately, many well-meaning citizens were led 
to believe that the bill meant a rigid press-censorship. 
While the opposition of the newspapers was to be ex- 
pected, it is very regrettable that this opposition was of a 
kind which, consciously or unconsciously, lent itself to 
downright misrepresentation. 

It is not true that the bill would have established a cen- 
sorship of the press, in any form forbidden by the Con- 
stitution. What it proposed to do was to restore an old 
section of the penal code, the constitutionality of which 
has never been questioned. The effectiveness of this sec- 
tion had been considerably impaired by a series of recent 
judicial decisions which meant, in practise, that books and 
plays “were stamped with judicial approval, without the 
formality of a trial.” The process was simple. A magis- 
trate, often carefully selected for his “broad views,” 
would rule that the book or play was “ harmless,” thereby 
making an indictment or jury-trial impossible. This rul- 
ing secured, the publisher or the theater manager would 
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fly to the newspapers with his advertisements, stating that 


while the production had been attacked as “ improper,” it 


had been approved by Judge Jones or Judge Smith. Very 
often the advertisement would be so worded as to convey 
the impression that, after all, Judge Smith or Judge Jones 
was wrong, and the “reformers” right. The net result 
was that court decisions were used as advertisements for 
rankly offensive books and plays. 

No one who has dealt with actual conditions in New 

York can accept the contention, so strongly urged by the 
New York newspapers, that the present practise of the 
courts is sufficient to check the harmful effects of bad 
books and plays. Judge McAdoo draws from painful 
experience, when he writes: 
I have had a long experience as a police commissioner and as a 
magistrate, dealing with improper books and plays. In my opinion, 
the law has broken down in effectively dealing with such matters. 
This breakdown, in my judgment, is not because there is an insuffi- 
ciency of statutory law, but by reason of the decisions of the re- 
viewing courts. 


Nothing but a crisis could have forced the fight for the 
“Clean Books Bill,” and only incidentally was the cam- 
paign one of local interest. If the corruption, which has 
its source in the New York publishing houses, can be de- 
stroyed, the effect will be felt throughout the country. 
The crisis still exsts; in fact, because of the failure of the 
first campaign, it will probably become even more alarm- 
ing. Hence, it is reassuring to know that the men and 
women who fought so well in this war for a purer public 
morality are not in the least discouraged. In the end their 
perseverance will carry them to success. 


Federal Nurses in Illinois 


NDER the heading “ Illinois Wants No Federal 

Nurses” a somewhat amusing controversy has ap- 
peared in the editorial columns of the Chicago Tribune. 
Urging the legislature of Illinois to “ cooperate ” with the 
Federal Government under the terms of the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity act, an energetic lady seemed to argue 
that the people of Illinois would thereby receive large 
annual gifts of money from Washington. When the 
editor observed that this contention was so far from the 
truth that the people of Illinois would receive only what 
them themselves had paid in, less the overhead charges 
at Washington, the lady retorted, “ Well, let us get at 
least that.” 

It was not difficult for the editor to show the serious 
shortcomings of this reasoning, but he rejoiced in the 
grudging admission that the so-called maternity “ sub- 
sidy ” was not in any sense a gift, but simply what was 
left of the State’s contribution after the Washington 
politicians had levied their toll. The real implications of 
the Sheppard-Towner act, so full of danger to the Ameri- 
can plan of government, had been entirely overlooked by 
this indignant lady, as they are generally overlooked by 
partisans of the “ fifty-fifty” Federal plans. Even were 
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the subsidies, which these schemes propose, pure gifts 
otherwise unobtainable by the respective States, the re- 
sult would surely be a weakening of that fundamental 
principle in American government which dictates that 
every State and every community should carry every 
burden which properly belongs to it. 

Between the rejection of this principle and nation-wide 
communism, there is no logical barrier. When it is ad- 
mitted that the Federal Government is bound to assist 
expectant mothers by Federal funds, it must also be ad- 
mitted that the Federal Government must also apply 
Federal funds to assist these mothers to care for their 
children. Needy as expectant mothers may be, they are 
generally more needy after they have become mothers in 
fact. Yet if the Federal Government may properly be 
charged with the support of mother and child during the 
nursing period, why may it not be charged with the child’s 
support after milk has been relinquished for solid food, 
if the family is still indigent? Once the contention that 
local indigence must be met by the Federal Government 
is admitted, no line can be drawn. Not only food for 
mother and child, but clothing for mother and child must 
be supplied, as well as proper housing and other neces- 
sities. Nor, if Federal assistance is conditioned only by 
local need, can any valid reason be assigned why father 
and the whole family should not forthwith be put on the 
list of the nation’s pensioners. 


The Shop Around the Corner 


HE tobacco shop around the corner is about to close 

its doors. For nearly thirty years a little Hunga- 
rian has stood behind the counter, dealing out pipes and 
tobacco and homely philosophy, pathetically anxious to 
please. But now he must “ move out.” He has struggled 
long, and he is old and tired. Twice during the war the 
proprietor raised the rent and, by hard work and strict 
economy, he managed to pay what was demanded. But 
last month he was informed that he must pay still more. 
He begged for consideration, urging that for thirty years 
he had been a faithful tenant, and that at his age it would 
be impossible to transfer to another neighborhood to build 
up a new patronage. But the landlord was unmoved. 
Since he could demand a higher rent, he was going to 
“take all the traffic would bear.” If you have passed the 
little shop, you must have noticed the signs in the window. 
They state briefly what has happened. In reality, they 
are signs of the times. 

In how many cities in this country, and in how many 
lines of business, trade and industry, is not this same 
blighting principle of exacting “ all the traffic will bear ” 
at work? Translated, it simply means rapine, the rule of 
the strongest, the destruction of the weak. Investors think 
their returns too small. The capitalist is not satisfied 
with an‘income far beyond his power to expend upon 
legitimate pursuits. The business man burns the midnight 
oil, devising new prices, not based upon real values, but 
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upon what can be demanded. Thus cooperation is de- 
stroyed, the safe and sane development of capital is im- 
peded, misery comes to families, and disorder to the com- 
munity. When shall we reach the realization that even a 
country so rich in natural resources as the United States 
cannot establish a stable prosperity so long as this funda- 
mentally unsound principle is retained? As Leo XIII 
wisely remarked, the ills of society cannot be healed except 
by a return to the principles of Jesus Christ. The little 
Hungarian tobacconist around the corner is not an excep- 
tion, but a sadly familiar figure. After a life of hard 
work he must face an old age of poverty and want, a piti- 
ful instance of the inhumanity which blights society, when 
reverence for justice and charity is displaced by the wor- 
ship of that least erected of all spirits, Mammon. 


“Water, Water, Everywhere!” 


HAT the average European finds incomprehensible 

is the American attitude towards alcoholic bever- 
ages. At the outset, he perceives that most Americans 
who go down to the sea in ships and emerge at some 
friendly European port, ardently oppose by word and 
deed the philosophy of the illustrious Mr. Volstead. “ Do 
Americans think it is a sin to drink at home?” the more 
pious will inquire. “In the old days, were all Americans 
drunkards?” another will ask. When he is told that 
most Americans do not consider moderate drinking sinful, 
and that “in the old days” very few Americans drank 
to excess, he is puzzled. Why, then, abolish drink? 
Why, now, the employment of thousands of spies and 
agents? Why the expenditure of millions of dollars 
every year to force Americans to obey laws which, appar- 
ently, so few Americans approve? 

In the latest decision of the Supreme Court, this aver- 
age European will not find much enlightenment. It is 
still unlawful, he will learn, for any American to engage 
in the liquor traffic as long as he is on dry American land. 
But should he chance to find himself on an American 
ship beyond the three-mile limit, although he is still an 
American citizen, and presumably under American law, 
this one elusive Volstead law ceases to bind. He is no 
longer a bootlegger but a respectable citizen engaged in 
the lawful trade of selling alcoholic liquor. It is, of a 
truth, very complex, this American law. Now it is and 
now it is not. The European may remember that not 
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Catherine de Médicis: Devoted Wife, 
Misguided Mother 

HE readers of Mr. Paul Van Dyke’s “ Catherine de 

Médicis ” (Scribners, 2 vols., $9.00), will have one 

regret on closing the work. It numbers 800 pages; they 

will wish it had 200 more. Of absorbing interest in 

theme, the life and character of an extraordinary woman, 











many months since, at the very time when the President 
of the United States was beseeching Americans not to 
drink but to obey the Volstead law, American agents of 
American lines were advertising in Europe that American 
ships carried as much liquor as any ship on all the seas. 
One and the same Government, it would seem, advised 
its citizens to drink at sea, and threatened to send them to 
jail should they drink on land; and now the very decision 
which allows liquor to be sold on American ships at sea. 
provides that no vessel, whether American or foreign, 
may bring this liquor into port. It is all very puzzling. 
You will certainly get into trouble if you do, and very 
probably you will get into trouble, if you do not. 

Even Americans, by this time accustomed to the vaga- 
ries of prohibition enforcement, will read with interest 
the restrictions, laid down in this decision, upon foreign 
vessels entering American ports. It is provided that no 
ship may carry alcoholic beverages within the three-mile 
limit, even though the said beverages are under lock and 
key and seal. This provision, on its face, will lead to 
serious international difficulties. English, French and 
Italian ships are required by law to carry various forms 
of alcohol. The American law, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, forbids these ships to observe the law of 
their respective countries. What will be the outcome? 

One thing certain is that the fears conjured from the 
vasty deep by those gentlemen who are commonly called 
“the wets,” need cause no alarm. The great shipping 
companies will not abandon the American ports, because 
most of their money comes from these ports. Nor will 
they abandon their present custom of carrying liquors, 
under seal, into these ports, or of piping all hands to grog, 
and this too within the three-mile limit, when such piping 
is required by the law of their respective countries. It 
is easy to forecast what will happen. The diplomats will 
file their protests, the Federal Government will then 
turn one drooping and one blind eye upon these foreign 
ships, and we shall have one more instance of contempt 
of law, but this time with a difference: the contempt of 
2 Government for its own law and for its own Supreme 
Court. But, though the heavens fall, and though respect 
for law and solemn oaths must fall, whatever the cost, 
we must keep up a silly pretense of enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment through legislation which cannot 
be wisely or consistently enforced. 
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the work is written according to the latest historical 
methods and with the one purpose of discovering and 
presenting the truth. The Princeton professor is neither 
prosecutor nor panegyrist of the royal personage whom he 
vividly summons to our bar. He calmly reports facts. 
Into the mass of documents establishing them he has dug 
deeply, and in sifting truth from fiction he uses a scholarly 
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discrimination. Strictly he attempts no formal verdict, 
but lets document and fact speak for themselves. 

From the record presented by the historian, the 
Franco-Italian princess emerges a less ignoble character 
than hitherto drawn, more womanly, more of a queen, a 
woman of the Renaissance undoubtedly, but less of the 
Machiavellian, unprincipled despot. One crimson stain, 
however, still defiles those sable widow’s weeds in which 
Catherine appears to us in her portraits. And not all the 
perfumes of Arabia may sweeten her queerily hands of 
the taint of Coligny’s blood and that of the Huguenots 
massacred on that accursed night of St. Bartholomew, 
1572. That massacre was brought about because Cather- 
ine loved, nay idolized her children as deeply, but not 
as wisely, as she had worshiped her husband. . In them 
she loved still more autocratic power and the Lady Cath- 
erine. As wife and maid, contrary to the accepted view, 
Catherine allowed no scandals to buzz around her name. 
At the court of the free and easy Francis I, she remem- 
bered the lessons of the good nuns of the Murate in Flor- 
ence. She might dance the pavane, ride furiously at a 
hunt, play in archery and tennis contests, but she swept 
her robes clear of the muddied stream of pagan morals 
seeping into those lovely chateaux by the Loire. 

To her husband, Henry II, she gave her heart com- 
pletely. In Henry’s court Caesar’s wife was above sus- 
picion. If Caesar was disloyal to his Italian bride, he 
seems always to have respected, even to have sincerely 
loved her. After Henry’s death from the wound inflicted 
by Montgomery’s lance in a court tournament, she was 
inconsolable. Twenty-five years later, there is documen- 
tary evidence that she had just ordered Masses to be said 
for the repose of his soul. Catholics will understand 
what love and loyalty this implies. And Brantome tells us 
in his gossipy, at times too highly seasoned Memoirs, 
how Catherine brightened up in telling him how her lord 
led in all the sports of the court, what a splendid jumper 
he was, and how once in a contest with M. de Bonnivet, 
he cleared ditches twenty-two and twenty-three feet wide. 

The idolized Henry gone, three of her nine children 
wore the French crown. These three princes whom the 
Florentine.“ banker’s daughter”’ saw upon the throne, 
Francis II, Charles IX and Henry III, together with 
Elizabeth, whom she made Queen of Spain, became the 
other absorbing passion of her life. Catherine, as wife, 
is beyond all praise; the mother cannot win our admira- 
tion. Her conduct then was a strange compound of in- 
stinct, jealousy, ambition; of love of power and selfish- 
ness. She loved Francis II, Charles IX and Henry III for 
her dead husband’s sake, most of all perhaps, because 
through these royal children, she saw Catherine de Médi- 
cis, Queen of France. Francis II was a child, Charles IX 
a physical wreck through disease. Henry III had more 
mettle to him. For his bravery against the Huguenot 
rebels at Jarnac and Montcontour, the Poles had elected 
him king. But soon, after his flight from Poland, he 
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dwindled into an unprincely caricature of his former self. 
He was part religious fanatic, part jester and buffoon, at 
one time playing tricks with his boon companions on the 
citizens of Paris, at another, clad in his “ Blue Penitent’s ” 
gown making pilgrimages on foot to Cléry. The next 
evening saw him double starred with skull and cross-bones, 
dancing at court, while a huge rosary dangled from his 
waist. 

Mr. Van Dyke’s work recreates for us the puzzling 
figure of the banker’s daughter made Queen of France. 
Catherine is known to the general reader through the 
novels of Dumas and the pseudo-historical studies of 
Balzac. To most of them she is a Messalina, or a 
Lucrezia Borgia more crafty and cruel than the original. 
The Princeton professor paints her differently, a woman 
with some of womanhood’s noblest gifts, a queen with 
views not unworthy of the governance of a great king- 
dom, normally not cruel, not deaf to the needs of her sub- 
jects, idolized of her children, generous, affable, yet hid- 
ing in the deepest springs of her nature the germ of the 
principles of the pagan Italian Renaissance. 

Catherine was not a monster. Yet she was driven by 
those principles of evil lurking in her, to the hideous 
massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 
August 24, 1572. Of this tragic event, Mr. Van Dyke 
gives on the whole a sober, somber, and truly dramatic 
picture. Save perhaps in minor details, it is historically 
true. In spite of its sobriety, perhaps for that reason, 
it lives, a gripping and harrowing story. We assist at 
the scene, when Catherine, using over the not inhuman 
Charles IX all the power a mother could summon, con- 
vinced him that his crown, his life, his honor, required 
the massacre of the Huguenot chiefs, Coligny especially, 
whom Catherine feared and hated because the Admiral was 
winning Charles over to policies she detested, and under- 
mining her own personal influence. It was Catherine the 
astute, unscrupulous politician, the misguided mother, who 
forced Charles to unsheathe the dagger against the victims. 
She wrenched from the prince, more sinned against than 
sinning, the order to “ Kill them all,’ ” so that not one, as 
he exclaimed in a frenzy of despair, might be left alive to 
reproach him with the deed. We hear the tocsin booming 
the alarm from the belfry of St. Germain |’Auxerrois. 
We watch Guise and the Count d’Angouléme waiting in 
the courtyard of Coligny’s house for the Admiral’s corpse 
to be hurled at their feet from the window under which 
they stood. 

Mr. Van Dyke proves that the massacre was not the ef- 
fect of a premeditated conspiracy. It was an act of 
sudden frenzy and panic on the part of Catherine and the 
anti-Coligny party headed by the Guises, to get rid forever 
of political rivals and men whom they held traitors to the 
State. In a brainstorm, a frenzy of panic, jealousy and 
thwarted ambition, the Queen was swept from her moor- 
ings and went blind and mad. A few hours before she had 
unsuccessfully tried to murder Coligny. She saw his 
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quick revenge, were he to survive. She beheld Charles 
slipping from her control, Coligny all powerful with the 
King, and above all Catherine powerless and rejected. A 
woman and a queen then must bear the main responsi- 
bility for the slaughter. Mr. Van Dyke makes this clear. 
The Catholic Church never counseled, sanctioned nor 
approved the massacre. Pope St. Pius V and Gregory XIII 
counseled the Kings of France at that time to fight the 
Huguenots; they counseled them to do so as against 
enemies of the State in a fair and open war. The Church 
never blessed the poniards of the Catholic nobles who un- 
fortunately led in the slaughter. The tradition popular- 
ized by the sonorous music of Meyerbeer in the “ Hugue- 
nots” isa myth. Gregory XIII had a medal struck and a 
Te Deum sung when the official news of the event reached 
Rome. But it was because he thought Charles IX, Cath- 
erine, the royal family and Catholic France had been de- 
livered from a treasonable plot which threatened them, and 
endangered the safety of the kingdom. Both medal and 
Te Deum are to be considered in much the same light as a 
cablegram sent by President Harding to the King of Italy 
would be, to congratulate the monarch on his having es- 
caped the bullet or the bomb of an assassin. Mr. Van 
Dyke may perhaps be subject to correction in one or two 
statements, but his sympathies are with the truth, and he 
writes with moderation and sincerity. Never was he so 
correct as when he says that religion had nothing to do 
with the massacre. In fact religion alone could have pre- 
vented it. Instead of a court reeking with scandals and 
sin, says Count de Falloux, suppose that there existed in 
the Louvre at that time one influenced by the Gospel— 
could the massacre of St. Bartholomew have taken place? 
Mr. Van Dyke’s answer and ours would be the same. The 
crime would never have stained the pages of history. 
Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN FACES NORTH 


The house we live in faces north, 
And past our door the city street, 

Narrow and dark, has echoed long 
The tireless tread of crowding feet. 


Chimney by chimney, roof to roof, 
No breathing space on either side, 

Old houses, shabby, worn, and yet 
Still trying to look dignified. 


An old and outgrown city street, 
Shadows of elms along it lie, 

And at the end, framed by the roofs, 
There is a squared-off patch of sky. 


Straight east and west the dim street lies, 
Noisy and dark and unredeemed 

Save for that single square of sky— 
So many nights have sunsets gleamed! 


Into the sun at afternoon, 

Into the blaze where colors meet, 
Into a roseate dusk it runs, 

That glorified old city street. 
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REVIEWS 


Drama in Religious Service. By MartHa Canpier. New 
York: The Century Co. 

This book gives an extended account of recent activities on the 
part of the churches in the field of religious drama and urges the 
advantages of the “acted word” as a means of inculcating moral 
truths. Credit is given to the Church of the early centuries for 
the invention of the religious play and to the clerics of the Middle 
Ages for the revival of the drama. But, according to the author, 
it remained for the non-Catholic churches of a later day to dis- 
cover in dramatic presentations a new form of worship, to find in 
the application of the arts of the theater to pulpit and chancel “ one 
of the obvious ways in which the church may hope and confidently 
expect to regain its hold over the minds and conscience of the peo- 
ple.” While, of course, we do not admit the need for ourselves of 
such adventitious aids to worship, the facts brought forward in 
this book should confirm us in the belief that today, as in the 
Middle Ages, much profit might be derived from a more frequent 
and more general use of the religious drama. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with scenes from recent church productions and 
gives many valuable hints as to building of scenes, use of draperies, 
lighting effects, etc. An appendix contains an extensive 
bibliography, along with a list of religious plays, sources of 
dramatic material and suitable music. A 





Medical Psychology amd Psychical Research. By J. W. 
MitcueLt, M. D. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.00. 

This book deals with those branches of medical psychology 
which have thrown light on the problems of psychical research, 
namely hysteria, the appreciation of time by somnambulists, and 
multiple personality. As is perhaps necessary in such a treatise, 
the subjects discussed are mostly elaborations of histories of cases 
of abnormal mentality which have come under the author’s ob- 
servation, and have previously appeared in the form of papers con- 
tributed to the “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search” during the past fifteen years. In explaining the attempts 
to deal with the perplexing problems produced when there occurs 
a tightening or loosening of the band that holds together the soul 
and body of an individual, the author devotes much space to an 
interesting account of multiple personality. There is a frank 
admission of the necessity of accepting the doctrine of a soul as 
a legitimate hypothesis in considering the problems of human 
personality. The more honest scientists are now agreeing with 
the opinion of William McDougal, whose scientific eminence none 
will dispute, that “the soul must be regarded seriously as a 
scientific hypothesis and that on this hypothesis alone can the facts 
of mental life be explained,” and for those outside the True Fold, 
that is quite an admission. } Ae eS 





History of the Popes. By Dr. L. Pastor. Edited by F. I. 
Antrosus. Vols. I, II, III, IV. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $4.50 each. 

No more pleasant and welcome news could be given to students 
of history than the announcement just made by Messrs. Herder 
that they have undertaken a fourth edition of Ludwig Pastor’s 
“History of the Popes.” They have backed up their announce- 
ment by almost immediately issuing the four first volumes of the 
new edition, and give us the assurance that volume V to XII will 
be published within a few weeks, and that the translation of 
volumes XIII and XIV is in preparation. Every educated Cath- 
olic should read these admirable volumes. Models of historical 
craftsmanship, of industry in research and of fearlessness in the 
exposition of the truth, they are a splendid vindication of the 
Papacy and the Popes. The personal weaknesses of a few Popes 
are not glossed over, but when everything unfavorable about them 
is uncovered by the Austrian historian, it becomes evident that 
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in spite of these negligible frailities, they were one of the great 
civilizing forces of the times in which they lived. Pastor is not 
only accurate and truthful as an historian. He is a great artist, 
who invests his pages with a human interest, not often to be found, 
even in the most thrilling novels and romances. Our Catholic 
college graduates should read these masterly volumes: J. C. R. 





The Evolution of Hungary and Its Place In European Politics. 
By Count Terexi. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

There are two outstanding qualities in this book, its facts and its 
maps. It is fairly crammed with facts, and as for maps there are 
forty-two of them, one of which, a large colored ethnographical 
map, is exceptionally fine. The author presents his matter directly 
and scientifically. There is no rhetoric or emotion, for it is not a 
propaganda book, and there is an evident effort to avoid racial bit- 
terness. In business-like fashion, the book begins with the geo- 
graphy of Hungary, written particularly for those who would wish 
to know what the nature of the country is, and what its assets or 
liabilities are in mountains, rivers, and plains. The history of the 
Magyars is then sketched to show the basis of Hungary’s modern 
problems. The pre-war resources of the old kingdom, and the now 
almost helpless economic situation of the present dismembered 
country are accurately described. The author is best when treat- 
ing the most intricate of Hungarian difficulties, the race problem. 
His candid and dispassionate explanation of the Magyar policy in 
this burning question, is highly commendable. There is little to 
be said adversely, though the reader might wonder whether or not 
the geographical environment is stressed to the detriment of free 
will. Again the role of the Catholic Church in the evolution of 
the Hungarian people is hardly mentioned, and the writer would 
appear to read history with Protestant spectacles. But these faults 
are hardly apparent and do not detract from the book. It is a 
complete book, affording a clear, concise knowledge of Hungary 
and her problems. , we FP. BB. 





The Ordeal of Mark Twain. By Van Wyck Brooxs. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 

Why was Mark Twin a pessimist? His career was attended 
with an applause which has rarely been paralleled and certainly 
never been surpassed. He hustled rough and unkempt out of 
the fastnesses of the West to be enshrined in that charmed circle 
of American letters of which the immaculate Howells was the 
dean and sole member of the faculty. For nearly half a century 
he held the nation in the palm of his hand.” And yet—that 
pessimism! Mr. Brooks rejects the idea that it was a mere 
pose. He discovers its basis in the tragedy of a bungled destiny, 
of a life of misdirected energies, of talents squandered and 
prostituted in the cause of a puritanical commercialism. Mark 
Twain had a message of reproach; he lost his nerve and pre- 
sented a bouquet of compliments. He was destined to be the 
American Rabelais; he allowed himself to be inveigled into the 
character of a petty jester to tickle the sensibilities and pander 
to the smug ideals of the grandees of the Gilded Age. There 
came upon him one of those poignant Aristotelian awakenings. 
He sought to make the most of a bad job. He had not the nerve 
to pluck the grapes, but he could show reasons why they were 
not worth the plucking anyhow. Therefore, he became a pessimist, 
and wrote that disgruntled testament “ What is Man?” As an 
analysis of Mark Twain’s pessimism Mr. Brooks has written a 
masterpiece of ratiocinative literature. He unfolds his thesis 
with unswerving attention to the issues involved and with an 
accumulation of evidence which compels assent. We cannot, how- 
ever, quite make out the main lesson. We cannot determine how 
independent Mr. Brooks would have our artists become. It is 
true that a puritanical commercialism has discouraged a certain 
amount of artistic independence in this country, and brought many 
of our literary men to the level of mere journalists, men more 
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bent on pleasing than on stimulating. But how far should the 
artist react against the “existing system?” Beyond the 
ridiculous barrier of puritanical commercialism lie the walls of 
morality. Does Mr. Brooks agree that beyond that lies—death? 
H. R. M. 





Life of Christ. By GrovANNi Papini. Freely translated from 
the Italian by Dororny CANFIELD FisHer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. 

This book was reviewed in these columns when it first appeared 
in Italian. Its appearance in English has been the signal for a 
new burst of interest in it on this side of the ocean. Its author in 
writing the volume was inspired by the most intense personal love 
for Christ, a love that shines out of every page of this book. 
Besides that, Papini has the advantage of a very wide knowledge 
of modern philosophies and ancient religions, and he brings all 
this knowledge to bear on this study of Christ. The result is a 
book bristling with modern interest, for in it modern thought is 
constantly contrasted with Christ’s ideas and invariably found 
wanting. It is not a book for the simple of Christ’s flock. One 
imagines they would be puzzled by many things in it. Rather it 
is for that peculiarly modern type, the sophisticated, restless, un- 
stable mind that has dabbled in every puddle of the daily-fad 
philosophy, and never launched for good and all on the ocean of 
truth. “Let it be said once and for all,” says its author, “this 
book is written for those who are outside the Church of Christ.” 
The author himself protests the most loyal devotion to the dogmas 
of Mother Church, and shows himself orthodox throughout. 
The translator, on the whole, has done her work well. On the 
purely literary side, she has almost perfectly reproduced the 
rough energy of Papini. Her English has a rush and a swing 
that are stimulating. The rendering is quite correct, except that 
in one place, on page 131, the Evangelists are made to seem to err, 
against the author’s plain meaning, and on page 294 Papini is 
made to say that God entered into Christ. However, in the trans- 
lation, in all quotations from the Bible, the King James Version 
has been used, corrected by the Revised Version. As we know, 
these versions are not always to be trusted, and should be read 
with constant reference to our own version. On page 300, where 
Papini used St. Mark’s clearer expression: “ This is My Blood,” 
Mrs. Fisher chooses St. Luke’s obscurer words: “ This cup is the 
new testament in my Blood.” In general, however, she has not 
flinched from rendering truly Papini’s sturdy professions of the 
Catholic Faith. W. P. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “Catholic World.” —With His Grace Archbishop Hayes 
leading, the May Catholic World has a list of contributors that 
includes Hilaire Belloc, Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, Appleton Mor- 
gan, G. K. Chesterton, Dr. John A. Ryan, Dr. P. W. Browne, Dr. 
Edwin V. O’Hara and others that make up a more than usually 
attractive galaxy. In his notes the editor makes some very timely 
comments on newspaper ethics. 





New York—When O. Henry discovered “Bagdad on the 
Subway” he did not disclose all the romantic and interesting 
features of that fascinating region. A number remained for 
Robert Cortes Holliday to tell about which he does with the title 
“In the Neighborhood of Murray Hill” (Doran $2.00), and in 
the entertaining style appreciated by all who love the real New 
York, not the fiction elaborated for “ Sunday feature” consump- 
tion. The publisher’s claim that it is a gayer and more delightful 
book than “ Walking Stick Papers” is hardly fair to the latter. It 
might be better to say it deserves to be just as immediate and 
striking a success———“ Adveritures in New York” (Brown, $0.50), 
is a practical and comprehensive guide-book compiled by J. George 
Frederick. The only fly in the amber is the chapter, “Going to 
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Church,” which makes it very plain that the compiler does not 
go very far in that direction. It is certainly news to everybody 
to find in this chapter that “ Services are still held at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral at Wall street and Broadway, continuing the practise 
of centuries.” 





Help to Students. —“ Atlas of the World and Gazetteer, 1923” 
(Funk and Wagnalls), contains new maps of the principal 
countries of the world and separate maps of each American State 
and Territory: The tables of statistics in the front atid back 
of the Atlas are very serviceable. These and the well printed 
maps reveal the great changes brought about by the World War 
in the readjustment of national boundaries, populations, etc-—— 
“A Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation” 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
No. 16), by Bayard Quincy Morgan, is a volume which evidences 
an enormous amount of painstaking labor. Only those who have 
attempted similar lists can appreciate the research work entailed 
in a catalogue of 700 pages, noting the originals, the translation 
and translator thereof, with the publishers and date. Over 6,500 
translations are listed, besides the appended “ Anonyma,” “ Bibliog- 
raphies,” “Collections” and “List of Translators.”’ Professor 
Morgan is to be congratulated on his work. 


A Strong Man’s Scorn. —In “The Ballad of St. Barbara and 
Other Verses” (Putnam), G. K. Chesterton sings of war, of 
St. Barbara, “the saint of gunners, and a stay in sudden death,” 
of things great and small, emptying at times the vials of his 
wrathful sarcasm, as in “ To Captain Fryatt”: 


Why should you wake for a realm that is rotten, 
Stuffed with their bribes and as dead to their debts? 
Sleep and forget us, as we have forgotten; 
For Flanders remembers and England forgets. 


In “ Elegy in a Country Church-yard,” the bard chants contempt 
for those that sit in high places and fail to solve the problems of 
the people: 

The men that worked for England 
They have their graves at home; 

And the bees and birds of England 
About the cross can roam. 


But they who fought for England, 
Following a falling star, 

Alas, alas, for England 
They have their graves afar. 


And they that rule in England, 
In stately conclave met, 
Alas, alas for England 
They have no graves as yet. 





Our Country’s Problems.—“ Problems in American Democracy 
(Heath), by Thames Ross Williamson, outlines for classroom 
study the most important problems of our national life, covering 
the fundamentals of economics, sociology and government. The 
author’s judgments in general, are well balanced and he presents 
fairly both sides of debatable questions. In some few points we 
cannot agree with him, as in his advocacy of laws discouraging 
the marriage of individuals, “ who show no promise of being able 
to rear and support children who are physically fit.” Who is to 
determine this? Economically, he announces himself as an 
adherent of the capitalist system, although not without submitting 
it to discriminaing criticism.——*“ The Leadership of Congress” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), by George Rothwell Brown, is one of the 
many popular studies in American government which have re- 
cently appeared. Dr. Brown’s book is in great part, a lively nar- 
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ration of the events which finally led to the deposition of “ Boss” 
Reed and the adoption of the present policy which makes the 
Speaker of the House little more than a figurehead. Americans 
in Congress and out of it are beginning to wonder whether the 
new policy which overturned an office always held in honor in the 
Colonies and the States, is for the best. Dr. Brown’s general 
criticisms of congressional government are decidedly worth while, 
but it is perhaps too early to attempt a final evaluation of some 
other problems discussed by him, especially those arising from the 
war. 





Fiction—‘‘ The Red Queen” (Herder, $2.00), by E. M. Wilmot- 
Buxton, tells us in the foreword that “ Historical romance is one 
thing, and the romance of history is another. Countless stories 
have been penned with a background of Elizabethan history and 
certain historical personages introduced. But the life of Elizabeth 
herself, without imaginative garniture, is so full of romantic, 
tragic, and even comic interest, that like good wine, it needs no 
bush.” And truly the author has worked well, for we live again 
the oft-told tale, not as one who hears, but as one who sees. Even 
as a game of chess by many a subtle move and countermove pro- 
gresses till checkmate calls the victor, so “the red queen” plays 
her game, but not with ivory figures, but with the lives of men 
and women until at last she, too, succumbs to the great victor, 
Death. Once begun “The Red Queen” will not be dropped. 

“Fires of Fate” (Metropolitan, $1.75), by Wilbur Fauley, uses 
hypnotism and mental suggestion to evolve a most improbable 
plot. There is no lack of variety in the situations. 

“The Red Marshal” (Clode), by Gordon Casserly, is a story of 
adventure in which a scldier of fortune goes to the rescue of the 
kingdom of Carlonia. The French court of the late eighteenth 
century forms the background of a great deal of the action in the 
book. e 

“The Unbidden Guest” (Macmillan), by Silvio Villa, purports 
to be the real story of an Italian-American who has a deep-seated 
love for Italy. As it is not important enough to be classed with 
serious biography, it might find place among the many works of 
fiction that appear with the regularity of the seasons. 

“The World Outside” (Doubleday; $1.75), by Harold Mac- 
Grath, is a tale of a fine young fellow suddenly become heir to 
millions. The story so lacks verisimilitude-that, though the author 
galvanizes it into some appearance of life, this soon flickers out 
and leaves the reader in a dead calm. 

“Many Marriages”? (Huebsch, $2.00), by Sherwood Anderson, 
is a pagan book, dull, uninteresting, repulsive. 

“The Clue of the New Pin” (Small, Maynard, $1.90), by 
Edgar Wallace, may be recommended to all who are looking for 
a detective story that departs somewhat from the customary type. 
The solution of the mystery is foreshadowed early enough, but 
it may be doubted whether the average reader will catch the sig- 
nificance of the hints offered him. 

“Murdo,” by Konrad Bercovici (Boni, $2.00), is a collection 
of stories, chiefly of gypsy life; but unfortunately mostly of the 
so called realistic type, at times verging on the morbid and the 
fatalistic. The author has power, but it is still too latent or 
misdirected to be a literary force. 

“The Miracle of Love” (Little, Brown, $1.90), is a British 
“triangle” story by Cosmo Hamilton, fashioned from old stock 
scenery. No morals, but heaps of “class”; “leave us still our 
old Nobility” motif. At the critical moment enters the fairy aunt 
with the improbable happy solution of the tangle. “ Money, 
money,” she aptly soliloquizes, “ How infinitely too much it costs! 
It’s a bottomless sea in which honor and truth are either drowned 
or washed up without a conscience. Pity the poor, O Lord, and 
pity the rich who are poorer still!” 
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Economics 


Cooperative Banks 

N the flat plain of the American labor movement there 
is a rise in the land which stands out like a mountain. 
It is the labor union cooperative bank. It has burst forth 
from certain inner fires which seethe beneath the comfort- 
able quiet-looking plain. Because it is a sign of internal 
ferment it is all the more important. It may even be the 
first of a new mountain range. It may be a messenger 
sent beforehand to tell us that the level of American life 
is to be raised and its form changed to something better. 
At any rate, it is worth observing for its own sake and for 

what promise it holds for the future. 

There is nothing marvelous about a labor union bank at 
first sight, for it is incorporated, like other banks, under 
the Federal or State laws. It happens, however, to be 
owned by a labor union and labor unionists, and it limits 
dividends on stock and it distributes the remaining profits 
to the depositors. The union and a large number of its 
members and as many others as possible, instead of turn- 
ing their money over to the ordinary commercial banking 
firm, bank their money with a bank that is dedicated to 
the cause of the working people. Herein lies the differ- 
ence. The money on deposit is put to uses which will not 
harm the working people. The depositors get a share of 
the profits of the bank. And the working people start to 
control for their own purposes the credit power of their 
savings. 

The first labor union cooperative bank was established by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in Cleveland, 
their headquarters city. Since then the development has 
been so remarkable that the bank has taken on signs of being 
a permanent part of the American labor movement. The 
deposits of the Engineers’ Bank have grown from $653,- 
000.00 at the time of its establishment to $19,000,000.00 
in December, 1922. Now the twelfth labor union cooper- 
ative bank has been announced by the Railroad Clerks’ 
Union. What is, perhaps, of greater importance as a 
sign of the movement is the recent resignation of Samuel 
Gompers’s secretary to manage a financial corporation 
which will be directed by a number of leaders close to 
the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor. 
The Engineers, a conservative union, not in the A. F. L., 
started it. Among the other unions which have taken it up 
is the radical Amalgamated Garment Workers. And now 
men at headquarters of the A. F. L. have gone into an 
allied field. It is something, indeed, when all this hap- 
pens. 

Banking is a convenient business for labor unions to 
undertake. Government regulation of banks goes far 
toward insuring their honest and reliable operation. Many 
unions have large funds to bank and invest. What more 
natural than that they should do their own banking? 
Very wealthy business firms see to it that they are in on 
the ground floor of banking houses and the banks in turn 
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have reached out through their control of credit into the 
control of business firms until the two are often blood 
brothers. If business does this why should not the unions 
with their strike funds and insurance funds do likewise? 
Moreover, why should not the unions try to get the bank- 
ing business of their members, encourage thrift among 
them, and make them stronger in time of strike or lockout ? 

It would be idle to overlook these important considera- 
tions that lead to the formation of cooperative labor union 
banks. It would be missing a part of the point to fail to 
see that the union as such usually owns fifty-one per cent 
of the stock and thus retains control of the bank to pre- 
serve its own funds and investment. It would be a mis- 
take to consider that these banks are truly cooperative. 
They are not. They are labor union banks with coopera- 
tive features. But all this aside, the important thing is 
that labor is mobilizing its money in its own hands. It is 
reaching out gradually to control through its own banking 
system as much of the credit power of the country as it 
can get hold of. It is building up a labor-controlled credit. 

Credit is a rather mysterious thing. It is in and behind 
ownership. A business man has to be marvelously strong 
to flout the bankers, or marvelously weak. Irvin Cobb 
wrote a story, during the war, of a demagogic politician 
who lived and moved in newspaper notices. Suddenly the 
newspaper and magazine men conspired together, and kept 
their word, not to print his name again. In a few months 
the demagogue was a suicide. The analogy of this with 
the business man and the bankers is complete. The busi- 
ness man who is ostracized by the bankers may as well 
commit financial hari-kari before he is the victim of a 
financial murder. 

If labor gets control over a part of the credit strength of 
the country, it will gain immeasurably in power. Labor 
will be more respected around the bargaining table. There 
is dignity in banking. ‘‘ These men who sit at the bar- 
gaining table representing labor are bank directors, too. 
Their banks are solid banks. They are far more respect- 
able than if they were mere bargaining agents of property- 
less employes. They deserve to be listened to with more 
respect.” So the thought will run. But it will not be merely 
a question of the added respect due bankers, even if the 
bankers are labor officials. Respect will arise from the 
money power of labor. It will not be merely a conven- 
tional respect paid to their dignity as bankers; it will be 
a very substantial respect, founded in their control of 
credit, the greatest strength of the economic world today. 
And this is the root of the matter. 

Labor will be able to use its credit strength to back 
its demand for union recognition and decent wages. Com- 
mercial bankers now use their credit power to secure their 
recognition as the agency for the floating of new stock and 
bond issues and to assist other businesses in which they 
are interested. Labor bankers can do the same thing. 
They can extend credit on favorable terms to concerns 
which will act decently to their employes and thus gain 
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strong allies in time of strike and unemployment or in 
days when the chauffeurs of open-shop drives rage de- 
structively through the land. 

Yet this is but a small part of it. Credit can be used 
to help collective bargaining, and even if carried no fur- 
ther than this, labor is the gainer. What is more im- 
portant, the cooperative bank of the working man will 
encourage consumers’ cooperative organizations and co- 
operative production. The cooperative bank will thrive 
best of all when it becomes the servant of other coopera- 
tive organizations in the two fields of economic life, the 
production of goods and the distribution of goods. Work- 
ingmen will themselves see that if they can administer the 
hitherto awe-inspiring function of banking, undoubtedly 
they can own and administer the plainer and less obscure 
job of producing goods and distributing them. The co- 
operative banks will encourage such projects. It is 
to be noted that the splendid monthly of the Engi- 
neers Brotherhood gives over several pages of every issue 
to news of the cooperative movement. It is to be noted, 
too, that the editor of this monthly is also in charge of a 
news service on the cooperative movement sent out by 
the All-American Cooperative Commission. And what is 
of exceptional interest in this steady stream of articles on 
the cooperative movement, cooperative production is 
stressed as something more important than cooperative 
distribution. 

Already the engineers are branching out into coal min- 
ing as an independent venture. No doubt their bank and 
investment corporations have other financial interests 
which will grow to make them, or perhaps have already 
made them, the dominant figure in other business concerns. 
But at any rate, the trend is clearly toward the use of 
credit power not only as a battle-ax to hew a way to col- 
lective bargaining and satisfactory conditions within the 
employer-employe system, but also as a method of grad- 
ually substituting a system in which employes will be their 
own employers. 

It may be that the experiments in cooperative produc- 
tion under the tutelage and protection of the cooperative 
banks will follow as a rule the method of ownership and 
control in force in the cooperative labor union bank. The 
union, as such, may organize a corporation which it will 
control through its retention of the majority of the voting 
stock. It will sell the rest of the stock to its members and 
even to outsiders, but especially to those at work in the 
concern. A limitation may be placed on profits and the 
surplus divided among the consumers and those at work 
in the concern. But the exact form of cooperative pro- 
duction which is generally adopted and the compromise 
upon pure cooperative production which is agreed 
to are not so important as the fact that some form 
of cooperative production appears to be a necessary 
consequence, and even a condition of the success of 
a cooperative banking system. Cooperative banks 
call for cooperative concerns in the field of production and 
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distribution. That labor knows how the three fit together 
is evidenced by its increased interest in cooperative dis- 
tribution and its new interest in’ cooperative production. 

There is another angle to this problem. If workingmen 
feed for a while on cooperative banking, cooperative pro- 
duction, and cooperative distribution, however modified 
the form of cooperation they will get a craving for more. 
They may, it is true, be maneuvered away. They may 
have to spend their money and time and strength in di- 
rect defense of collective bargaining. Doctrinaire Social- 
ism may seize upon the labor movement and blow cold on 
cooperative production, though this is hardly to be ex- 
pected from post-war Socialism. Tried and true apostles 
of perpetual collective bargaining may sabotage the whole 
cooperative trend. Capitalism may turn its guns upon it 
and ruin it by murderous competition. It may die of 
criminal negligence at the hands of those who should be its 
friends. There is nothing inevitable about either the con- 
tinuance of these first efforts or their extension to other 
fields. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty both in the 
political and in the economic order. But a start at least 
has been made and with the start comes hope that Amer- 
ican labor will turn its back upon its long-standing appro- 
bation of capitalism and yet not be led into the morass of 
Socialism. : 

The movement merits the friendship of Catholics, for 
it points to the revival of the gild system in modern life. 
The Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy tells us 
that we will not have a stable industrial system until the 
workers get what they were gradually obtaining in the 
Middle Ages, a larger share in the ownership of the lands 


upon which and the tools with which they worked. The: 


Pastoral Letter says that this should be applied to our 
present system as rapidly as conditions will permit. Co- 
operative banking is one of the conditions that will permit 
a rapid application of the economic arrangements of the 
Middle Ages. It is, in fact, a condition that will accelerate 
the process by its own volition. In the prevailing dullness 
of the American labor movement it happens to be the most 
important accomplishment that holds out hope for a grad- 
ual and speedy growth of cooperative production. 
R. A. McGowan 


Education 


Complete Education 

HY have we parish schools? What justifies the 

millions of dollars and the thousands of conse- 
crated lives which we have devoted to this movement? 
One obvious reply is the need of religious instruction. 
This is a good answer but it is not the final answer. A 
good Sunday school might conceivably impart as much re- 
ligious knowledge as our children learn in the half hour or 
so a day which the parish school devotes to the subject. 
Or we might accept a plan already proposed by which 
Catholic children in the public schools would be turned 
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over to the parish authorities for certain periods of 
catechism. But neither of these plans is satisfactory and 
they are unsatisfactory precisely because the function of 
the parish school is more than to impart knowledge. A 
few hours a week, or even one hour a week may be enough 
to give a child all necessary Catholic knowledge, but noth- 
ing less than a full-time school can give a Catholic edu- 
cation. 

For Catholic education does not end with the catechism 
lesson. It must permeate every hour of the child’s school 
life. History must reflect the dealings of God with man. 
Literature must include noble religious ideals. Not even 
arithmetic must be studied wholly without relation to re- 
ligion ; for as the child is adding sums the presence of the 
Sister, the pictures on the wall and that indefinable some- 
thing which we call atmosphere are doing their silent work 
towards molding the pupil’s character. Catholics have 
realized instinctively that the whole fabric of a child’s edu- 
cation must be Catholic; otherwise the result would be 
something short of the ideal. It is here that our elaborate 
and expensive school system finds its justification and it 
would be cheap at three times the money! 

All this is fairly obvious and is generally admitted by 
good Catholics. But there is a corollary which does not 
seem to be so evident to most of us. According to Bureau 
of Education statistics the average child spends less than 
two hours a day in school if we consider holidays, vaca- 
tions, absences through sickness and so forth. Assuming 
that the child indulges in nine hours of sleep and spends 
three hours at meals and household tasks we have a rather 
surprising remainder of ten hours of unorganized time 
which the child employs at his own discretion. Now my 
point is this, if we spend so much time and money to take 
care of the bare two hours which the child spends in school, 
can we afford to neglect the ten hours which he spends 
outside of school? Can we sit back with a smug sense of 
duty done as the pupils file out of our modern, well-equip- 
ped parish school and scatter to spend the rest of the day 
we know not how or under what influences? 

It should be remembered, too, that the world of play is 
the most real world with the child. Here friendships are 
formed, ideals are adopted and habits are acquired for bet- 
ter or for worse. In school the boy learns to answer the 
catechism questions concerning the Commandments ; 
but what does that avail if the leader of his gang holds up 
dishonesty as something clever and teaches that straight- 
forwardness is foolish. Which will have the more vital in- 
fluence on the lad’s character, the school lesson,’ that 
seems so hopelessly academic to him, or the living, breath- 
ing example of his gang leader? 

No education is complete which stops at the school door. 
Especially is this true of education for character. For 
character is more than knowledge. It is the sum total of a 
thousand noble acts which have grown into habits and be- 
come part of the individual. The school may supply the 
groundwork of principles. But principles are worse than 
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useless unless they find expression in act. You may lead 
a boy to moral instruction, by a few hours of catechism a 
week, but the task of forming a fine, upright Catholic char- 
acter is much more complex and must extend over every 
minute of his waking time. 

If we want complete education we must take a most vital 
interest in our children’s play time. If it is worth while to 
insist that the two hours a child spends in school be re- 
ligious in setting, then it is also worth while to insist that 
his ten hours of play have some relation to Catholic in- 
fluences. 

We have no right to be satisfied with our educational 
system until it is complete and it will never be complete 
until the parish playground, the parish scout troop, the 
parish club, one or many of such activities, take their place 
beside the parish school. Too many of us do not realize 
the educational value of these things. I know a parish 
priest who is building a really model school at the cost even 
of personal sacrifice. Yet this same priest discourages all 
outside-of-school activities among his boys and the results 
have been deplorable. His boys have joined undesirable 
gangs and the reaction on the general tone of the school 
has been most unfortunate. 

Only one conclusion is possible. We should not rest 
until by club, playground, camp, scout troop or other means 
we have tied up each and every activity of the child with 
our parish life. Pau. H. Furrey 


Note and Comment 


English Catholic 
News Service 


HE London Catholic News Service, to which refer- 
ence is made from time to time in AMERICA, recently 
completed its fifth year. The editor modestly calls atten- 
tion to the fact, but refrains from any adventure in self- 
congratulation, since this would call for an extra news 
sheet and incidentally add another three-halfpence to the 
postage. “ Better an unscratched back than an empty 
cash-box,” is the philosophical reflection with which he 
determines to put off the anniversary of self-congratula- 
tion to the centenary, “ which has now only ninety-five 
years to run.” Not wishing to wait quite that length of 
time, we gladly congratulate him now on our part on the 
effective work done in the past. Much that is of genuine 
Catholic interest and value has beén carried by his News 
Service, and it has doubtless contributed in no slight de- 
gree to the promotion of the Catholic cause, at home and 
abroad. May it live to celebrate its centenary in a befitting 
manner and with less reticence. 





The Austrian 

Situation 
USTRIAN conditions are slowly improving, as we 
have several times noted, but there are parts of the 
country where the situation is no better than in Germany. 
For many the present year will continue to bring with it 
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great sufferings. This holds true particularly of our 
Catholic institutions. Thus a superioress of a convent of 
the Congregation of the Poor Child Jesus writes that they 
are losing one Sister after another, whose deaths are at- 
tributable solely to undernourishment. There is even now 
no question of meat, eggs or milk for the community. 
There is but little lard or sugar in any of the foods that 
can be served, and yet the Sisters must daily conduct 
classes that may average about seventy pupils. “ Just 
now four of our best teachers have become incapacitated 
for work.” So the story continues with its sad account 
of diseases, such as tuberculosis of the bones, muscular 
debility and shattered nerves, all due to want of food. 
“Clothes and linen are worn out and new cloth cannot 
be purchased.” 





Worthless 

Statistics 

OMMENTING on the statistics of “ religious con- 

stituency’”’ in the United States, which would set 

the Protestant total at 78,113,481, A. H. A. writes in the 
Liverpool Catholic Times: 


Obviously our Washington statistician gets his enormous 
Protestant total by assuming that the 51,000,000 who belong to 
no religion are all to be reckoned as practically Protestants, and 
that in the United States these millions who have abandoned the 
practise of religion or have never known it are all to be counted 
amongst “baptized persons, adherents, and those who in the 
supreme test of life and death turn to a particular communion” 
the “turn” being inevitably to some variety of the “ Protestants 
(all sects).” 

Statistics compiled in this fashion are obviously worthless. 
One cannot help suspecting that the statement has been put for- 
ward by one of those aggressive sectarian groups that are always 
asserting that the American Republic is “a great Protestant 
State.” The plain fact is that in the United States the Catholics 
form the most numerous religious organization. No Protestant 
body musters half their strength, though by uniting the various 
Protestant sects in one total, including every denomination from 
Episcopalians to Christian Scientists, there is a Protestant majority 
exceeding the Catholic total by about fifty per cent. Then there is 
the sad fact that more than half the whole population is attached 
to no religious body of any kind, either Catholic, Protestant, or 
non-Christian. 


It is sadly misleading then to have the worthless figures 
of “constituencies” paraded in such a way that the im- 
pression is left upon the unsophisticated reader that Amer- 
ica is in reality “a great Protestant State,” with almost 
80,000,000 Protestants. A survey of our country’s 
churches on a Sunday morning will reveal the true story. 





A Yale Review on 
Religious Worship 


[* the issue of the Yale Record for April 11 is found 
this rather startling, if immature, editorial: 


With its customary air of baffled resignation, the University 
administration has given up Chapel as a bad job. That is, Chapel 
itself has not been given up, but the hope of making some efficient 
reform is now definitely abandoned. This is quite in keeping with 
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the -onduct of the authorities in the past: unable to cope with a 
problem, they feebly seek to distract the attention of the students 
by making some perfectly fruitless >nd unavailing change in the 
order of things. ; 

With all this sentiment in favor of either abolishing Sunday 
Chapel or making it a religious rather than a social gathering, 
there was no talk about going back to the asinine system of hold- 
ing two Chapels! Does the administration think, by some mis- 
chance, that it is the satisfactory settlement of the question to in- 
stitute a 10 o’clock service for unbelievers, and an 11 o’clock service 
for sleepyheads? Consider the ineffectuality of the change: 

1. Chapel is not yet a religious meeting, in spite of its transferal 
from an unhallowed to a sacred building. 2. No provision has yet 
been made, under the new ruling, for freedom of worship—the stu- 
dent must go to some church, the University cares not where. If 
the University does not care where the student goes, or how long 
he stays there during the service, why does it make these absurd 
rulings, these enforcements of Christianity? 

It is evident, then, that the administration has sidestepped the 
real problem—an intelligent system by which a man may worship 
where he wishes and when he wishes—a system by which a man 
does not commit a sin through going home for the week-end every 
now and then. Till the authorities take some steps to alleviate the 
situation, not aggravate it, we shall continue to sneak into Christ 
Church for the last five minutes of each beautiful spring Sunday 
morning, and laugh, with the monitor there, over the sublime in- 
competence of the Chapel regulations. 


And yet there are Catholics who complain that the 
Church’s law in regard to the religious education of youth 
is too strict. Apparently conditions at Yale are quite to 
their liking. But what about the law of the Church? 





Bishop Frederick 
Charles Hopkins, S.J. 

HE details that have reached us of the death of 

Bishop Hopkins, S.J., the Vicar Apostolic of British 
Honduras, who with two Sisters and a number of pas- 
sengers was drowned in the sinking of the E. M. L. on 
her trip from Belize to Corozal, show us the aged mis- 
sionary Prelate, then in his eightieth year, displaying the 
same quiet heroism that had marked his entire life. The 
Belize Clarion describes him as the only person on the 
sinking ship who at once made suggestions for the saving 
of the women and children. He next looked to the safety 
of the Sisters under his charge, and we are told: “ was 
last seen in their room -giving two of them absolution, 
faithful to his calling even to the end.” One of the 
Sisters, it is reported, offered her life-belt to a man who 
was clamoring for his wife and children. The man was 
saved and the Sister drowned. Of the Bishop himself 
the Clarion writes: 

During the whole period of his long stay in the Colony no one, 
we venture to say, has been better known as a stanch and sincere 
friend of the Colony, and as an active worker for the betterment 
of its people, materially, morally and spiritually. Devoted as he 
was to spiritual works, it is a marvel how active he has been 
along other lines and how admirably public spirited he has shown 
himself at every call. 

The bells of all the churches in Belize were tolled and 
the schools of all denominations were closed as a mark of 
respect and esteem. 





